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ABSTBACT 

The teachers^ handbook on vocational education for 
students with special needs contains seven chapters^ each one 
covering a basic area of concern to teachers of such students. 
Chapter 1 deals with identifying disadvantaged and handicapped 
students on the basis of easily recognizable characteristics. Chapter 
2 covers assessing the needs of the individual handicapped or 
disadvantaged student on the basis of healthy psychological ^ 
educational^ social skills information^ and work experience recorc's. 
Chapter 3 discusses common characteristics and attitudes which affect 
learning in handicapped and disadvantaged students and suggests 
learning styles and teaching techniques best suited to those 
students. Chapter 4 provides an annotated guide to instructional 
materials particularly appropriate for use with special needs 
students. Chapter 5 discusses the procedures and expected outcomes of 
individual prescriptive education. Chapter 6 describes local 
resources and agencies and the primary services which they provide to 
the student with special needs. Chapter 7 briefly discusses student 
evaluation. A 10-page bibliography lists works appropriate to 
disadvantaged^ handicapped^ handicapped-learning disabled^ and 
vocational education. An appendix contains sample forms useful to 
teachers in assessing and recording student handicaps, needs, and 
progress. (Author) 
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Dear Vocational Teachers: 



This Teacher's Handbook was developed by the Department of Vocational Education/ 
Colorado State University as a result of the Teachers' Workshops held throughout 
the State and funded by the State Board for Community Colleges and Occupational 
Education. 



The Handbook will assist you in three discrete areas. 

1. Identifying the disadvantaged and handicapped student. 

2. Identifying the needs of the disadvantaged and handicapped student. 

3. Providing for the needs of the disadvantaged and handicapped student. 

It is becoming more evident each year that while attempting to meet the educa- 
tional needs of our students/ Vocational Education is playing a most important 
role. It is a challenge to all teachers to better understand and to program 
for the needs of disadvantaged and handicapped students* 

If assistance from the State Board for Community Colleges and Occupational 
Education is needed/ please contact Mr, Paul E. May/ Supervisor/ Special 
Programs, telephone nximber 892-3192. • 

Additional assistance may be obtained from teacher educators located at Colorado 
State University and the University of Northern Colorado. 

At Colorado State University/ contact Mrs. Patricia Rocco and Mr. Ralph Hunter/ 
telephone number 491-5884. At the University of Northern Colorado/ contact 
Mr. LeRoy Nick/ telephone number 351-2147. 

We take this opportunity to thank all teachers for attending and participating 
in the workshops and we hope/ as a result of the workshops and of this Handbook/ 
you can find better ways of meeting the needs of the disadvantaged and handicapped 
students in your school district. 

Sincerely/ 




William D. Woolf/ Difcfector 
Occupational Education 
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Colorado State University 

Department of Vocational Education Fort Collins. Colorado 

80523 



Dear Educator: 



This handbook is one product of the continuing effort on the part 
of the Vocational Education Department at Colorado State University 
to provide assistance to vocational teachers of students who are not 
succeeding .because of certain disadvantages and handicaps. 

Over the past two years the Department has been providing opportunities 
for prospective teachers to gain school and community experiences with 
disadvantaged and handicapped youth prior to teaching. This experience 
was enthusiastical ly >/elcomed by the prospective teachers* 

At the in-service level, a course entitled ''Teaching Students With 
Special Needs'* has been offered on and off campus. 

Also, upon request, numerous short .workshops have been conducted throughout 
Colorado by Ms. Patricia Rocco and Mr. Ralph Hunter, teacher trainers. 

It is hoped that it will be possible for the Department of Vocational 
Education, in cooperation with the State Board for Community Colleges 
and Occupational Education, to continue to provide these services in 
the future. 

Sincerely, 

B. Harold Anderson, Ph.D. and Head 
Department of Vocational Education 
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Let u8 ask what we want for our children. 
Then let us ask not less for all children. 



''Preamble," Report to the 
President: White House 
Conference on Children, 
1970. 
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INTRODUCTION 



We live In a time of change. Education plays an important role In this 
changing world as we seek new and better ways to prepare students to take their 
places in society. It is particularly challenging for the vocational educator 
who is trying to help the disadvantaged or handicapped student to prepare for 
self-sufficiency. 

Every school has "them." We all know who "they" are. We are talking 
about the multitude of children who have never found success in education. 
They are the students who, for many different reasons, consistently fail to 
meet the demands of the assigned curriculum. They have unique learning charac- 
teristics which require equally unique curriculum designs and teaching methods. 
They need teachers who are committed to teaching individuals. This is partic- 
ularly vital since the movement toward mainstream education strives to 
accomodate as many children as possible, regardless of uniqueness or handicapping 
condition. 

Today, programs for the student with special needs comnand more interest 
in vocational education than ever before. The federal government has recognized 
the problem by enacting legislation which gives high priority to students who 
have academic, socioeconomic, cultural, or other handicaps which prevent them 
from succeeding in regular vocational programs. The state government also has 
realized the urgency in serving special needs students. 

It is our responsibility as educators to see that certain of our students' 
needs are met. Their needs are real. These people have found little relevance 
in classes dealing with the past or future. Turned off or rejected by the 
educational system early In their lives, they missed the training that their 
classmates acquired in language skills, computational skills, and the development 
of positive attitudes toward themselves. Characteristically, they do poorly on 
tests, have short attention spans, and poor attendance records. They are 
conditioned to accept failure. 

Schools can reach these students. We, as teachers, must view each youngster 
an individual and find ways to help each student. This is a task which is not 
likely to be accomplished through traditional means. 
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A recent nationwide conference identified three key elements in teaching 
students with special needs. (1) All teachers of special needs students must 
be more concerned about people and less about programs, (2) Teachers must 
develop and conduct activities consistent with students' value systems, and 
(3) Teachers should be free of the bonds of tradition. 

If the needs of students are to be met, and if they are to become productive 
members of society, then priorities must shift from content-centered programs to 
student-centered programs. Emphasis must be placed on the students' strengths. 
Interests, and aptitudes, and programming should be designed to meet the students' 
needs, not the needs of the school or system. Individualization Is essential. 

Teachers must be flexible and accepting of students and must conduct 
activities which are relevant to students and consistent with their value systems.^ 
Educators must eliminate the foreign, hostile environment that school has become 
for many students. 

In a speech presented to vocational educators In Durango, Colorado, 
Dr. Gil Carbajal, of the Poudre R-1 school district, made the following state- 



ment: 



We look at these students as very different, inferior, dumb, 
not interested. We ignore them, we leave them out, we push 
them out, we mark them and identify them as dropouts. We 
make them just that . . . because their hair Is long, they 
smoke, they dress differently, they are minority group 
members, and they resist some of our out-dated and tradi- 
tional rules and values. 

Many students view school as a dreaded experience. Their histories in 
educational institutions communicate the theme of failure, with all of its 
negative implications. Feelings of dignity and self-worth are absent. It is 
our responsibility as educators to work with each student to help him succeed 
to his fullest capacity and to help him achieve a feeling of personal satis- 
faction and fulfillment. 

The following article illustrates the experience which many students 
endure to some degree. 
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CIPHER IN THC SNOW 
by 

J«an E. MIzer 

Mtir ^^^^ tragedy on a biting cold February morning, I ms driving behind the 

kl Corners Bus as I did most sno*^ mornings on my way co school.. Ic veered and stopped 
short at the hotel, which Ic had no business doing, and I was annoyed as I had to come to «n 
unexpecteo stop. A boy lurched out of the bus. reeled, stumbled, and collapsed on the snow- 
^nk at the curb. The bus driver and I reached him at the same moment. His rhin. hollow 
race was white, even against the snow. 
*'He's dead.*' the driver whispered. 

It didn't register for a minute. I glanced quickly at the scared young faces staring 
*)*#n at us from the school bus. "A doctor! Quick! I'll phone from the hotel 

Ho use. I tell you he's dead." The driver looked down at the boy's still form. "He 
i>«ver even said he felt bad " he muttered. "Just tapped me on the shoulder and said, real 
UkV." " ""^^ ^""^^^^ apologizing 

I ^\^''^\*^^,^^^9\ln9.^hufn\n9 morning r>oIse quieted as the news went down the halls. 
I passed a huddle of girls. 'Vho was It? Who dropped dead on the way to school?" I heard 
one of them hal f*whlsper. 

"Oon't know his name: some kid from Mllford Corners." was the reply. 
It was like that In th« faculty room and the principal's office. "I'd appreciate your 
""^^IJ!:^ Parents." the principal told me. "They haven't a phone, and anyway, 
sonebodv from school should go there in person. I'll cover your classes." 

•Vhy me?" I asked. '^Wouldn't It be better If you did it?" 
i>.rJ„'!n!?;;'^ principal admitted level ly. "And in last year's sophomore 

personalities column I note that you were listed as his favorite teacher." 

flw^oir '^^.^Uf'r'"** ''O*** ^he Evans place and 

thought about the boy. Cliff Evans. His favorite teacher! I thought. He hasn't spoken 

lii Jft J^J^ii^ f ^•^•^O" nterature class. Me cam. In the room by himself 

JteuQ^J - L^.?! l^rnuttered to myself, "a boy who never talked." 1 

thought a minute. "A boy who never smiled. I never saw him sinile once." 

reachIS*bl ndl ^^''^''V" ' somehow. Mrs. Evans 

reached blindly toward a chair. "He never said anything about bein' ailln'," 

His step-father snorted. "He oin't said nothin' about anything since I moved in here." 

hold on '' IVr^l ^"H m * ^^"J"" '^^^^ *>«9-n to untie her apron. -How 

no2 Invi^av J^^^^I^J'^^ 1 ^ ^""^ ^u^* breakfast before | go to town. Nothin' we can 

do now anyway. f Cliff hadn't been so dumb, he'd tuve told us he didn't feel good." 

I was to f??' *«d stared bleakly at the records spread out before me 

l^ed th^^JL^J A%f"i P-P*'-- The alnost bare sheets 

r^Jhers !„S • r . rl "'^^ ^'^^''^ Step-father, five young half- 

JSr^^cor;; had Irof'eJ " Information and the list of 0 grades werJ all 

donr ^y^L^"'"*!^'** Silently come In the school door in the mornings end gone out the school 
^a eal ""^'^J' ^"MI'* ^'^'^'^^^ ^ ^'"b. He had never played 

^Uv ^H^hL H ^""^"^ " * happy, 

noisy kid thing. He had never been anybody at all. 

flrst"^d'*!.rnI!H^rJ?'"' ^oy into a zero? The grade school records showed me. Th« 

t12 rJl rlt A ^A ^"fh;" annotations read "sweet, shy child", "timid but eager." 
SnS '"ci ? 1''?^ 'it'* h"' ^P^"^^'h« teacher had written In a good, firm 

l^d Ml -nTx . L le-rner." The other academic sheip had fol- 

M^rh n hJ ^^^V:""*'!***-.'**^ ""«t- The boys I .Q. score 

!co^^d?dn J ao ^^drriii'^'^n' l^' ^rad. had Jeen 106. The 

^«[tience.^ ^at; l?^"?:"r:r: [s^r'^ ^- 

done lo*mrf^J!n^^' i^T'*'!' ; "^'^^ "'^'^ pointing out what education had 

tTrld n\l i l A * f the principal's desk and another in the sad. dog 

"dn?t i!i 1.1^1^ rr i'?r' ''^^ ^''^ the door shut, but^ 

till Jrl. ^^'IIL' ^ "'^'^ "^^P^ after me. a little boy with a peaked. 

?:lg (t^'-a^d^^i^n^har^el^^-vlflir-^*- ^^"^ '^'^^^ and^earched^oJ a' 

^1 ' """^ ■>"" «=*""n list to pl.y sides In i o*n«. how (Mnv 

"iff Evi"." ""'"^ "^""''^ ^O"'" ' nothing. 

cle.Af!!'' ^LU'rl'",',"^ creature. CMff undoubtedly believed th*». Suddenly It seemed 
'n"£.ikT^; wen™ Jk'T' 'V' " "^"^ Ev.ns. he eoli.psed o^" 

Ve couldn't find ten students !n the school who had n rttff -it i. 

TJ^^og^ u ll"^ . lil o?^"?: «'';3.'>'!'"'y ' attended the services with tiem. ^ni s.t 

tnroogn ,t with J I"«P of «o a |..,d ,n r^y chest »nd t ilg resolve growing through 

ye.r. cUsri? cr , that rcv-lve. He h.s been my ch.1Ie-,,e yc.r .f,cr 

fimi Mar L« . "refully e«h JeptcBbcr at O.r. w.- 

'l^k ilds " ; .L V, ?J «™''"9«'' • «at in an alien world. 

LOOK. kids. I say s.Iently. "I nay not do .myihing else for you this ^ear hut not o,.. of 

iTJioXv, i^^r.: Tel:: 'zv r'^r- : or%^,.r.: zirit. 

himsel? into .^ zeJo!" ' "^^^ out of here thinking 

Host of the ti^.-not olwviys. but tost of the tlnc-l*vc succeeded. 



Jean E. Mizer. **CIpher in the Snow,'* NEA Journal. 
Wovembtfr I96*i. 53. 8. lo, 

The National Educational Association retains Mtcrary 
property rights on copyriqhted articlei. Meprlnts 
for educational distribution, u'^less specifically 
noted otherwise. Is per<nit%abU. 
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We are concerned with the thousands of students who leave school each year 
feeling that they are zeroes, nobodies • • • ciphers. 

This handbook was developed to help these youngsters by helping you, as a 
teacher, to understand and to identify them, to determine their needs, and to 
plan the best course of action to provide them with the means to lead satisfying 
and ful f i 1 1 ing 1 i ves* 

Patricia Rocco 
Myra Altfest 
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Outl tne of Handbook 

This handbook covers seven basic areas concerning the teaching of students 
with special needs. 

Chapter I involves the identification prooess, including common observable 
characteristics of disadvantaged and handicapped students. Proper Identification 
facilitates program planning and provides justification for additional services 
or funds. 

Chapter II deals with assessing the needs of the Individual students who 
are identified. Assessment is an ongoing process involving the student In the 
evaluation of his progress, adjustments and changing needs at school. 

Chapter If! describes common learning styles of the target group and 
teaching methods which best suit those learning styles and characteristics. 

Chapter IV is a sample listing of instructional materials which are 
particularly appropriate for use with special needs students. 

Chapter V concerns Individual Prescriptive Education^ one solution that 
has proven successful In schools for meeting students' needs. 

Chapter VI charts local resources and agencies and the primary services 
which they provide. 

Chapter VII plans for the evaluation of the student's progress based on 
objectives established at the onset of the program. 

A bibliography of professional references is Included to aid the educator 
In further exploring the subject of this handbook. 

The appendices contain forms which may be used by teachers as guides for 
friclHtatlng program implementation. They are intended as resource materials 
which teachers might choose to utilize or to adapt to meet the needs of their 
partlcuK-ir student group and teaching situation. 
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It has been estimated that 50* of the students in vocational programs 
Colorado are disadvantaged and 3* are handicapped.' In order to serve the 
students in our classes who are not succeeding because of the effects of a 
disadvantage or a handicap, we must first identify those students. The fol- 
lowing chart illustrates the categories of disadvantages and handicaps as 
described in this chapter, based on state and federal guidelines. 



STUOEMTS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 



DISADVANTAGE 
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ACAOEMICALLY OlSADVAHTAGEO 

Language deficiency 
Reading/Writing deficiency 
Computational deficiency 
Central Ed» deficiency 



SOCIOECONOHICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED 

Hostile/Defiant attitude 
Fasslve/Apathetic attitude 



ECONOHICALLY DISADVANTAGED 
Needs economic assistance 



OTHER REMEDIABLE EFFECTS 



IDENTIFICATION OF 
D I S ADVANTAGED/HAND I CAPP ED STUDENTS 



HANDICAPPED 
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MENTALLY RETARDED 

Educable 
Trainable 



LEARNING DISABLED 

Visual 

Auditory 
Motor 



SERIOUSLY 

EMOTIONALLY 

OJSTURREO 



ORTHOPEDICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 



VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 

Partially sighted 
Blind 



HEARING IMPAIRED 

Hai rd of hearing 
Deaf 



SPEECH IMPAIRED 



OTHER HEALTH 
IMPAIRED 



MULTI -HAND I CAPPED 
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Identification and ComiDon Characteristics of Disadvantaged Persons 



Aaademiaally 
Disadvantaged 



^f'deral 
Oesoription 



Disadvantaged students may be identified through observation, 

inquiry, and examination of previous school records and test scores. 

Interviewing the student, analyzing the student's vocational 

interests, personal adjustment, and character traits, are also 

significant in the identification process, 

2 

According to Federal guidelines, a disadvantaged person is 
one who has an academic, socioeconomic, or other disadvantage, 
and the effects of the disadvantage prevent the person from 
succeeding in a regular vocational program. Therefore, this 
person needs assistance in some form in order to benefit from 
the vocational program. Alternatives to this assistance are 
alienation, unemployment, and a tremendous burden to society. 

Disadvantaged students can be classified in one or more of 
the followii^) categories. The categories have been selected for 
ease of identification, and common characteristics of persons in 
each category are listed, A suggested ''Identification Sheet for 
Disadvantaged Students" can be found in this manual (Appendix A), 
It is designed for teacher use for easy identification of students 
in a particular class based on these categories. The organization 
of the identification sheet is consistent with the organization of 
this section. 

A, Academically Disadvantaged 

These individuals are not succeed'ing In a regular vocational 
education program because of at least one educational deficiency, ' 
Examples of the most common deficiencies are: 



Language (speakinp/comprehension) deficiency 
Individuals in this group experience sufficient dif- 
ficulty with verbal communication so that their apparent 
capacity to learn is significantly reduced, A person in 
this category may have one or more of the following 
cha racteristics 

Poor speech and/or limited formal English vocabulary. 
Inability to use the formal language effectively in school. 
Serious language difficulties in any language. 
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Cormon 

Observable 

Chamoteristias 



Has difficulty making transition from native language 
to English If English is a second language. 

Avoids speaking and spontaneous conversation. 

Answers questions with single words or phrases. 

Cannot follow a series of instructions (teacher must say 
one thing at a time). 

Does not understand definitions of lesson vocabulary. 

Is unable to properly construct a sentence. 

Has difficulty with pronunciation of words used in 
classroom. 



Common 

Observable 

CharaaterisHos 



2. Reading and/or writing deficiency 

Individuals In this group experience sufficient difficulty 
with reading and writing that their capacity to learn is re- 
duced significantly. A person in this category may have one 
or more of the following characteristics: 

Poor reading ability and limited formal vocabulary. 
Inability to write or communicate in writing. 

• Has insufficient vocabulary to accomplish lessons. 

• Reads so slowly that the student is behind others in 

assignments. 

. Is unable to relate written words to application of task. 

• Is unable to comprehend meaning of written lesson. 
. Cannot express thoughts in writing. 



3. Computational deficiency 

These individuals have an educational background in 
mathematics which is not adequate to perform at the level 
required by the vocational education program. A person 
in this category may have one or more of the following 
cha racteristics: 

Serious difficulties in comprehending computational concepts. 
Insufficient computational skill to compete effectively with 
peers. 



Cormon 

Observable 

Chavaotevistios 



. Is unable to perform simple mathematics. 
. Can memorize but not apply mathematical concepts. 
. Has poor recognition of mathematical symbols. 
. Does not relate mathematical formulas to classroom 
problems in vocational programs. 



Genera] educational deficiency 

Individuals in this group have educational deficiencies 
which are principally responsible for their inability to 
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succeed. A person in this category may have one or more 



of the following characteristics: 

Low achievement scores* 
Poor attendance records* 
School dropout. 
Potential school dropout. 

Unaware of educational procedures and/or opportunities. 
Lacks parental support and guidance. 



Common 
Observable 
Chavaotevis tics 



is expected in school. 



Does not understand what 
Does not like school. 
Has low motivation to achieve In school. 
Does not find positive rewards in school 



Socio- 

eoonomioally 
Disadvantaged 

Fedeml 
Description 



B. Socloeconomically Disadvantaged (nonacademic effect ) 

These Individuals, because of their background or experience, 
have developed attitudes which severely limit their ability to per- 
form successfully In a vocational education program. 



5. Hostile or defiant attitude 

Individuals In this group exhibit excessively agressive, 

anti-social, or disruptive behavior. A person in this 

category may have one or more of the following characteristics 

Higher Incidence of Involvement with the criminal justice 
system. 

Persistence in trying to dominate the scene. 
Withdrawal from normal social interaction. 
Unrestrained behavior. 



Common 
Observable 
Charaoteris ties 



. Tells bizarre tales. 

. Seeks out and sets up failure experiences. 
. Fights and argues with peers. 
. Cannot make and keep friends. 
. Rejects acceptance. 

. Rebels against authority—defies rules. 

. Acts suspicious of teacher's motives. 

. Does not do any long-range planning. 

. Exhibits behaviors with little thought of social 

appropriateness. 
. Associates with anti-social ''gangs.*' 
. Disrupts school activities. 



6. Passive or apathetic attitude 

Individuals in this group exhibit unusual lack of 
participation In, and response to, the learning situation. 



A person in this category may have one or more of the 

following characteristics: 

No interest in learning or in school work* 

Negative attitude to^-rard learning. 

Discouraged In school work. 

Poor attendance records. 

Lack of personal mot 1 vat Ion— Indifference. 

Potential school dropout. 

Very poor or negative self-Image. 

Overly sensitive to constructive criticism. 

Lack of experience with successful work examples of own 

ethnic group. 
Underachlevement. 

Other Identified disadvantages, such as 111 health, poor 
nutrition, broken home, out-of-wedlock pregnancies, or 
family underemployment. 



Common 

Observable 

Charaotevistice 



Is frequently absent from school and home. 

Becomes discouraged in simple tasks. 

Hesitates to participate In competitive activities. 

Interacts very Uttle with peers. 

Rejects direction from teacher. 

Does little to find solutions to problems. 

Accepts a passive role In class— rarely volunteers. 

Leaves rather than face problems. 



Economically Disadvantaged 

Individuals In this group are not succeeding In a regular 
vocational education program for one or more economic reasons. 
The effects tend to be clear to a vocational educator, and the 
countermeasure may require joint efforts with welfare and similar 
personnel. Persons In this category may have one or more of the 
following characteristics: 



7. Needs economic assistance to succeed 



• Is unable to concentrate because primary needs may not 
Common ^ '^^'^ money. 

Observable * absent because of lack of money to buy clothing or 

ZZZlUi^^^ ' particular activity in 



school 

Appears to be unkempt and unclean. 
Appears to lack proper nutrition. 



other 

Remediable 

Effects 

Federal 
Description 



D. Other Remediable Effects 

This Is a "catch all'* category and should be restricted 
to special situations. One effect that might fall into this 
category is: 



Common 

Observable 

Characteristics 
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Lacks proficiency in manual dexterity required for 
success in the vocational studies area . 

Has difficulty in coordination. 

Has difficulty in manipulation of small objects, tools. 
Cannot easily perform placing and turning movements with 
hands. 



Mentally 
Retarded 



Federal 
Description 



Identtftcation and Com mon Characteristics of Handicapped Persons 

A handicapped person is one who has a mental or physical 
handicap which prevents the individual from succeeding in a 
regular vocational program designed for a person without such a 
handicap. Therefore, this person needs assistance, in some form. 
In order to maximize the likelihood of successful completion of 
a vocational program. 

Handicapped students have, for the most part, been 
Identified by the time they enter a vocational program. This 
identification and classification must be made by a trained 
professional person. 

Categories of handicaps will be described In the following 
pages. These are included so that the teacher can gain a 
clearer understanding of the problems facing the handicapped. 
A "Referral Sheet for Handicapped Students" Is provided in 
this handbook, (Appendix A). This form may be prepared for 
use with a diagnostic team, a group organized for the purpose 
of assessing the student's needs and formulating a method for 
meeting those needs, or for the teacher's personal use. 

The categories of handicaps are defined. Each is 
followed by common observable characteristics which students 
with that handicap may manifest in the classroom.^ Some of 
the characteristics are common among handicapped Individuals 
in several different categories and may be repeated. 

1 • Mentally Retarded 

Individuals are considered to be mentally retarded when their 
rate of Intellectual development is significantly less than the 
normal rate and their potential for academic achievement is esti- 
mated to be markedly less than that expected of persons with a 
normal rate of intellectual development. 

Inclusion in these categories requires professional diagnosis 
In which conditions such as hearing loss, visual handicaps, emo- 
tional handicaps, learning d isabi 1 i ties. language handicaps, social 
and cultural deprivation are ruled out as the primary cause of lack 
of abi 1 i ty to succeed. 
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a« Educable retarded 



Individuals In this group have a rate of Intellectual 
development which Is approximately ^5 to 75 percent of 
normal. They can be expected to achieve maximally at the 
sixth grade level In academic work. However, they can be 
educated and trained to succeed In the world of work, con- 
tribute to society, and attain self-respect In positions 
which formerly may have been considered beyond their capa- 
bilities. 

b. Trainable retarded 

Individuals in this group have a rate of Intellectual 
development approximately 25 to 50 percent of normal and 
respond more slowly to education and training than do the 
Educable retarded. Many can be trained for jobs which 
require single skills and which provide adequate super- 
vision. 

A mentally retarded person may exhibit one or more of 

the following characteristics: 

. Exhibits Immature or Impulsive behavior. 

. Behavior seems Inconsistent with chronological age. 

. Has short attention span — does not complete tasks. 

• Is easily di stracted— always looks around the room. 

. Has poor motor abl 1 1 ty— tr Ips over things, walks awkwardly. 

. Has short memory retention—forgets previous learnings. 

. Has poor language development— uses short, unfinished 
sentences. 

2. Learning disabled 

Individuals with this handicap exhibit a disorder In one or 
more basic psychological processes involved in understanding or 
using spoken or written language. These processes may be mani- 
fested in disorders of listening, thinking, talking, reading, 
writing, spelling, or simple computing. The term includes 
conditions which have been referred to as perceptual handicaps, 
br-jin Injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, developmental 




aphasia, etc. This category does not include learning problems 
which are primarily because of visual, hearing, or motor handicaps, 
mental retardation, emotional disturbances, or environmental dis- 
advantages.^ 

Learning disability, as defined here, implies freedom fvom 
gross impairment of basic sensory organs. Gross impairment, for 
example, would be categorized under (5) visually handicapped-- 
partially sighted or blind; and (6) hearing impaired—hard of 
hearing or deaf. These categories will be discussed later in 
this chapter. 

Examples of some common learning disabilities and observable 
behavioral characteristics of individuals in each category follow.^ 

a. Visual disability 

The visual channel is one of the major passages for 
receiving information. It has been estimated that eighty 
percent of all learning takes place through the eyes* 
Therefore, visual disabilities (problems in detecting, 
perceiving, understanding, and retaining visual Information) 
may be strong contributors to learning problems. Often, 
students with visual problems had the same difficulties as 
young children and were not fitted with glasses at that age. 

Some observable characteristics which a student with a 

visual disability may. exhibit are: 

. Looks up often when copying from a distance. 

. Avoids close desk work. 

. Holds book too close; bends over paper when writing. 

Common • Cannot follow written direction but can follow verbal 

Observable i ns t ruct i ons . 

Charaoteristios • Exhibits limited attention span for visual tasks. 

. Frequently forgets things seen. 

• is unable to evaluate visual phenomena. 

. Seems easily distracted by surrounding activities. 

. Contorts face; blinks and squints excessively. 

• Tilts head, thrusts head forward. 
. Rubs eyes frequently. 

. Complains of headaches, dizziness, fatigue. 

. Moves eyes excessively and inappropriately. 

. Has difficulty following a moving object smoothly with 
eyes. 

. Repeats (omits) words when reading, confuses words that 

look al ike. 

. Is clumsy— bangs into things. 

. Confuses foreground and background. 
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h. Auditory disabi Uty 

The auditory modality Is an Important sensory channel 
which greatly Influences school success. The ability to 
detect, perceive, understand, and retain a great deal of 
auditory Information is required for normal development 
and for progress in school. Disabilities In that process, 
therefore, will contribute strongly to learning problems. 
In many cases, children who grow up being poor readers 
haven't learned phonetic principles. The reason may be 
that they were exposed to phonics techniques In grades 
1-3 when their learning disability was probably the most 
severe. 

Some observable characteristics which a student with an 
auditory disability may exhibit are: 

. Gives Inappropriate or wrong answers to simple questions. 

. Understands better at a one-to-one level rather than at 
usual classroom distances. 

. Cannot follow oral directions (frequently asks for in- 
structions to be repeated). 

. Talks too loudly or too softly. 
Common • easily distracted by noise; may respond to every noise. 

Observable • Cannot distinguish between background noise and teaching 

ChavaateHstioa sounds . 

. Is hyperactive— greater motor activity than other students. 

. Cannot localize the direction of a sound (may look around 
room randomly for the source of a sound). 

. Cannot distinguish between similar sounding words 
(e.g. map-nap, pin-pen). 

. Seems ''too attentive" when verbal instructions are given. 
Strains to *'see'* what Is being said. 

. Cannot remember what has been discussed in class. 

c. Motor disabi 1 ity 

The psycho-motor domain refers to the student's aware- 
ness and knowledge of self in the following areas: movements; 
relationship to environment; how environmental information is 
received, analyzed, and Integrated; and how responses are 
controlled and evaluated. A lack of development in any of 
these areas might interfere with a student's achievement In 
school 
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Common 

Observable 

Charaoteristias 



Serious ty 

Emotionally 
Disturbed 



Federal 
Description 



Common 
Observable 
Character^ 
istios 



Some observable characteristics which a student with a 

motor disability may exhibit are: 

. Has problems in drawing and writing, 

. Dislikes physical education classes. 

• Has unusual pencil grasp* 

. Is slow to finish written work. 

. Writes very heavily, very small, or very large. 

. Has illegible handwriting — tremor. 

. Has difficulty organizing paper (cramps work into one 
corner, draws along one edge, doesn't establish any 
pattern) . 

. Is in poor physical fitness. 

. Writes unevenly. 

. Needs support when standing (leans against the blackboard, 

desk, chai r) . 
. Trips or bumps into things. 

. Uses one hand then the other, showing no definite hand 
preference. 



3. 



Seriously emotionally disturbed 

Individuals with this handicap suffer from psychiatric dis- 
turbances which limit their ability to govern their own behavior. 

These disturbances are of such a nature and severity as to require 

one or more special educational or other type of services. An 

Individual in this category may exhibit one or more of the following 
characteristics: 

Is unusually intense (anxious, frowning). 
Is easily frustrated. 

Is overly sensitive to criticism and has a negative 

sel f -image. 
Is shaky and nervous, explosive. 
Demands attention. 
Is overly self-critical. 
Imagines peer and/or teacher persecution. 
Disrupts classroom repeatedly. 
Does not participate in any activities. 
Behaves inappropriately or Immaturely under normal 

conditions. 

Is unable to evaluate personal behavior in terms of the 

consequences It has for others or self. 
Appears extremely and frequently unhappy and depressed. 
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Orthopedic 
oally 

Handicapped 

Federal 
Description 



Common 
Observable 
Character- 
istics 

Visually 
Handicapped 

Federal 
Description 



Comu^ 
"bservahle 
Cfiaruo 'Gr'sfici 



k, Orthoped ical 1y handicapped 

These individuals have a limited ability to mobilize themselves, 
sit in a classroom, and/or use materials or equipment for learning 
because of muscular, skeletal, or neuro-muscular impairment. 

An individual in this category may have one or more of the 
following characteristics: 
. Absence of limb or presence of limp. 
. Slow movement because of painful infections in joints. 
. Lack of motor control. 

Visually handicapped 

These individuals are severely limited in their ability to see. 
State laws and regulations establish the criteria for diagnosis and 
classifications of visual handicaps. There are two classifications 
of visual handicaps. 

a. Partially sighted 

Using the criteria specified by the State, include in this 
group those individuals whose vision is limited even with 
correction to the extent that modifications must be made in 
program, equipment, materials, and/or facilities if they are 
to be able to succeed in the vocational program. 

b. Blind 

State laws define legal blindness. The extent of the 
visual disability is severe. Usually, the visual handicap 
is such that the individuals must depend, to a large extent, 
on their senses of touch and hearing rather than on their 
sense of sight. An individual who is visually handicapped 
may have one or more of the following characteristics: 

. Has retarded mobility—appears awkward, clumsy, careless. 

• Tilts head. 

. Holds objects close to eyes. 

• Rubs eyes, squints, rolls eyes. 
. is sensitive to bright lights. 

. Is inattentive to visual objects or tasks such as looking 
at pictures. 

. Is awkward in activities requiring hand-eye coordination 

(e.g. hammering a nail, welding). 
. Avoids tasks requiring close eye work. 
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Heaping 
Impaired 



Federal 
Description 



Commn 
Observable 
Charao teris tics 



6, Hearing impaired 

Individuals in this group have a sense of hearing that is 
inadequate for success in the learning situation. State laws and 
regulations establish the criteria for diagnosis and classifica- 
tions of hearing impairments. There are two classifications of 
hearing impairment. 

a. Hard of hearing 

Individual can hear and understand speech but with difficulty. 
The speech must be loud and the individual must use a hearing 
aid, or lip reading along with a hearing aid, to supplement 
hearing. 

b. Deaf 

Even with the amplification of sound provided with a 
hearing aid, the individual is unable to hear and recognize 
al 1 speech sounds. 

An individual who has a hearing Impairment my have one 

or more of the following characteristics; 

. Fails to respond to questions frequently. 

. Seems constantly inattentive, especially when auditory 

activities are taking place. 
. Asks to have words or questions repeated often. 
. Uses %hat'' frequently. 

. Shows a repeated inability to hear in a group. 
. Frowns or strains forward when addressed. 
f Holds head in a peculiar position when spoken to or 

turns one ear to speaker. 
> Is unable to tell from which direction sounds come and 
may be unable to tell who is speaking in a group. 
Omits certain sounds from speech, substitutes others, 

or mispronounces simple words. 
Shows deformity or swelling in or about the ears, 

discharge from ears, or often has earaches or colds. 
Becomes very tense during periods requiring listening. 



Speech 
Impaired 



Federal 
Lescript-^on 



7. Speech impaired 

These individuals have speech patterns that differ from the 
normal to an extent which is noticeable. Some speech disorders 
are articulatory, vocal, stuttering, delayed speech, and speech 
disorders associated with cleft palate, hearing Impairment, or 
cerebral palsy. 
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Observable 
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is tics 



Other 

Health 

Impaired 

Federal 
Description 



Corrmon 
Observable 
Character- 
istics 

!4ulti- 
handicapped 

Federal 
Description 



An Individual In this category may have one or more of the 
following characteristics: 

• Speaks so differently from others that the speech Is unintel- 

ligible and Interferes with communication. 
. Speaks unusually slowly or quickly. 

. Has speech that is characterized by substitutions, omissions, 
additions, or distortions of speech sounds. 

• Stutters—repeats Initial sounds or syllables and repeats entire 

words. 

8. Other health Impaired 

This group of Individuals have limited strength, vitality, and 
alertness because of chronic health problems such as heart condi- 
tions, tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, nephritis. Infectious mono- 
nucleosis, asthma, hemophilia, epilepsy, leukemia, diabetes, and 
other illnesses. 

An Individual in this category may exhibit the following 

cha racter Istlcs: 

. Is frequently absent. 

. Appears tired, thin, etc. 

Mul 1 1 -hand I capped 

Individuals In this group have a combination of handicapping 
conditions, each of which must be considered in planning or 
modifying programs. 



Many students may exhibit one or a combination of these forms 
of disadvantages and handicaps. A ''Vocational Class Data Sheet 
on Disadvantaged and Handicapped Students** can be found in this 
handbook (Appendix A). This form provides a means for the teacher 
to accumulate the information gathered from the identification and 
referral sheets and to chart that Information to get a picture of 
the total class. 

Guided by this data, the Instructor can group students In 
order to gear the teaching style, program mod If Icat Ions, Indi- 
vidualized instruction, etc., toward meeting the needs of those 
Individuals. For example, If It is discovered that several students 
are suffering from computational deficiencies which prevent them 
from succeeding in the vocational subject, the teacher can group 
those students and spend a portion of a period working with them, 
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or provide peer tutors to work with them. The purpose would be to 
remedy the computational deficiency to an extent which would enable 
them to accomplish their vocational objectives. The teacher can 
determine the required degree of individualization based on the 
Information on the '^Class Data Sheet.** 

The next section deals with the assessment of the needs of the 
individual students who have been identified. A variety of sources 
for obtaining relevant information are suggested along with various 
options for meeting the student's needs. 



NOTES 



1. Based on figures from the Federal Report OE3^6-3 and submitted to the 
Federal Government for the 1973"?^ school year. 

2. Suggested UtiUzatlon of Resources and Guide for Expenditures (SURGE- 
Revlsed Edition): Implementing the Vocational Education Amendments 
of 1968 for the Disadvantaged and Handicapped* (Bureau of Adult 
Vocational and Technical Education^ U. S. Office of Education, 

June 1972). 

3. Jack Klough. Identifying Chi Idren with Special Needs (Chicago: Science 
Research Association, Inc., 1955). 

k. Definitions of ^'learning disabilities** vary considerably in educational 
literature. The definition included in this section is the one provided 
in the Federal Guidelines (Surge) and is based on the definition supplied 
by The Council For Exceptional Children . 

5. A major portion of this section is based on: Robert R. Farrald and 
Richard G. Schamber, , Handbook 1 : A Mainstream Approach to Identification 
Assessment and Amelioration oTlearnlng Disabilities (Sioux FallSt South 
Dakota : ADAPT Press, Inc. 1973). 

And Marian T. Giles, Individual Learning Disabilities Classroom Screening 
Instrument (Evergreen, Colorado: Learning Pathways, Inc. 1973). 

6. Communications with Donna Wright and Ruth Slomer of the Counseling Center 
at Alms Community College, Greeley, Colorado, contributed greatly to this 
section. 
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3.1 



This chapter Is concerned with assessing the needs of the 
student who is not succeeding. Assessment should take Into account 
the assets and liabMitles that are pertinent to the student's 
choice of career goals. Some factors to consider are: Interests, 
aptitude, temperament, physical limitations, mental and/or educa- 
tional limitations, work attitudes, behavior previously acquired, 
and vocational skill competencies.^ 

Assessment Is an on-going process, aimed at evaluating 
the student's progress, adjustments, and changing needs at 
school and, if applicable, at cormiunlty work experience stations. 
It should be viewed as something to be done with the student, 
not for the student. 

The chart on the following page Is a graphic representation 
of the procedure for assessing the needs of the student who Is 
not succeeding, as described In this chapter. 
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ASSESSING STUDENT N 




HEALTH I 
•Medical | 
Information | 
•Handicap i 
•Physical Limitations I 
I 



PSYCHOLOGICAL 
•Intelligence Test 
•Interest Inventory 
•Aptitude Test 
•Personality Profile 
•Perceptual 
Motor Test 



"I 



i: 



EDUCATIONAL I 

•Grades ' 
•Performance Sheets] 

•Anecdotal Records | 

•Observations I 

•Reading-Math ' 

Scores ! 



1 



SOCIAL 
•Interpersonal 

Relationships 
•Personality 
•Personal Care 
•Behavioral 

Characteristics 



.1 



WORK EXPERIENCE 
•Work Attitudes 
•Physical Stamina 
•Job Performance 



Teacher 



Counselor 



:: :: :r:::: 



Student 



Teacher 

v.i:: 

Counselor 



Social Worker 



Parent 



I 



Employer 



T. 



Peer 



L. 



Related Agencies 



— ! Employment ~j 



Health 



Law 



Finances 



Personal 



BOCES 
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INC STUDENT NEEDS 



Modify 
Existing 
Program 



.1: 



Provide 
Additional 
Services 



J 



Adopt More i 

Appropriate j 

Teaching | 

Methods 1 
! 

Adapt I 

Instructional ! 
Materials 



CODE 

Possible Sources 



CONTINUE, 
REVISE, 
HOLD, 
TERMINATE 
PROGRAM 
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Aociamilate 

Pertinent 

Information 



Health 
Information 



Assessing Student Needs 

A formal needs assessment can be done with the student* 
It IS stressed that such an assessment must be done on an 
Individual basis, taking Into account as much Information as 
Is available, or can be obtained, concerning the person. 
Accumulation of pertinent data should be concentrated In the 
areas presented below and should be a joint effort of the teacher, 
counselor, and other staff members. Relevant types of informa- 
tion are listed below each category* 

(1) How to Use Health Records 
. Medical Information. 

. The nature and level of the person's handicap. 

. Limitations In terms of physical capacities. 

. Environmental conditions which should be avoided. 

The capacities and limitations of the student should be 

compared with the physical demands and working conditions of the 

chosen occupation to determine the appropriateness of the student's 

placement. 

For example, a person who has a diagnosed back problem and 
is enrolled In an Auto Mechanics course may be qualified for 
certain jobs within this occupation where the back problem would 
not Interfere with job performance. Alternatively, the job may 
be easily modified and the requirements adapted or changed to a 
degree to which the person can meet the job demands. This student 
may need to be directed away from activities which require a great 
deal of lifting. Training and ultimate job direction might be 
toward those Auto Mechanics tasks which are physically feasible 
for the individual. These might include doing tune-ups, managing 
parts, etc., but avoiding tasks such as major engine overhauls. 

In examining a student's health records to determine 

physical limitations, one should avoid reaching hasty conclusions. 

It Is important to consider the many other factors which affect 

2 

success. A recent article exemplifies two cases in which 
students accomplished far more than they would appear to be 
capable of, in light of their handicaps. The two Auto Mechanics 
students were both handicapped by the absence of an arm and a 
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leg. With the aid of special tools and the encouragement of 
tolerant employers, the two men had every reason to be optimistic 
about total success in their chosen careers. 



Psychological 
Information 



(2) How to Use Psychological Information from Diagnostic 
Tests 

. Verbal performance scores on I.Q. tests. 

. Interest inventories. 

. Aptitude scores. 

. Personality profiles. 

. Perceptual Motor tests. 

If psychological services by trained personnel are acces- 

sible,such services might yield pertinent information. The data 

might pinpoint the student's intellectual and personality strengths 

and weaknesses. These are relevant considerations in vocational 

programming and would help to determine the needs of the student 

and help the student to achieve success. 



Educational 
Information 



(3) How to Use Educational Information from Cumulative 
Records 

. Grades. 

. Performance sheets. 

. Anecdotal records, observations. 

• Attendance records. 

. Reading and math scores. 

Although many jobs do not require strong academic skills, 
a minimal level of functioning In daily activities is essential. 
Besides the sources listed above, the assessment may also incor- 
porate recommendations from previous teachers or from the student's 
on-the-job supervisors. 

A problem which the teacher should be aware of when inter- 
preting grades and standardized test results for the handicapped 
is that time lost from school because of illness or the nature of 
a handicap might be reflected by low achievement results. For 
example, if a student has asthma or is confined to a wheel chair, 
bad weather might restrict travel to school, increase absences, 
cause the student to miss school work, and result in lower grades. 

Serial How to Use Social Skills Information Based on 

Information Teacher's Observations 

. Interpersonal relationships. 
. Personal i ty . 

. Behavioral characteristics. 
. Personal care. 

. Attitudes toward peers, authority figures, etc. 
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Evaluation In this area Is crucial since studies have 

shown that a lack of appropriate social skills and problems with 

Interpersonal relationships are far nxsre frequently the cause of 

Job losses by the handicapped than Is the ability to do the Job. 

'^•^''•^ . (5) How to Use Work-Experience Re cords 

Expertenoe " 

Information ' Performance on the Job. 

. Physical stamina. 

. Work attitudes. 

. Prior work experience. 

There is close correlation between performance in a 
simulated work situation and performance on the Job. Therefore, 
observing the student In a simulated situation, as well as re- 
viewing prior work records (looking for the above attributes), 
would yield meaningful results. The student's work personality 
and behavior can be compared with standards of behavior necessary 
for successful Job performance. Common work behavior traits which 
need to be reinforced are: punctuality, reliability, ability to 
follow Instructions, and the ability to get along with job super- 
visors and co-workers. This evaluation should focus on the 
following questions: Can the person work alone? Can the person 
work under authoritative supervision? Can the person adapt to 
mounting tensions and shifting pressures? Can the person follow 
directions? 

Assessment in the last two areas^ social and xoork experience^ 
is especially critical. Priorities of employers begin with work 
habits and attitudes (Including apparent motivation to do the Job 
and ability and willingness to follow instructions), then proceed 
to adequacy in vocational, then academic skills. The social and 
work experience evaluations of the student might show strong 
deficiencies in these first areas. If this is the case, the 
teacher can attempt to meet the student's need to develop in 
these areas through the use of a variety of methods which will 
be discussed in Chapter 1 1 1— "Learning Styles and Teaching Methods." 
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Recording Information 

To satisfy the requirement for recording data to assess 
the needs of the student, a form entitled ''Individual Student 
Needs Profile Sheet" (Appendix B) has been developed to supplement 
the accumulated data outlined above« A sample completed profile 
sheet IS also Included (Appendix B) • 

Teachers are encouraged to use such forms to their best 
advantage, including adding or deleting sections to maximize 
their usefulness In particular school situations. 

The teacher who Identifies the disadvantaged or handi- 
capped student can begin to record significant data on the profile 
sheet with the help of the counselor. 



Discuss 
Information 

Determine 
Needs 

Write 
Objectives 

Prescribe 
Methods for 
^**^etin<: 
Needc 



Evaluate 
Progress 
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Organizing the Diagnostic Team 

Once the data is recorded, the formation of the diagnostic 

3 

team is recommended. The student, teacher, and counselor can 
have Input Into the selection of diagnostic team members. The 
team might Include: counselor, vocational /academic teacher, 
principal, social worker, psychologist, employer, parent, or 
peer. The student should be on the team. If possible, the team 
should be limited to 3-5 people for maximum effectiveness. 

The function of the diagnostic team is to examine the 
accumulated data and to contribute additional information. 

Team members determine the student's needs based on that 
data and their combined observations. 

Focusing on the student's needs, the diagnostic team writes 
realistic student performance objectives based on those needs. 

At this time, the team surveys the available resources and 
prescribes modifications In the existing program, additional 
services, appropriate teaching methods, or adaptation of instruc- 
tional materials to meet the student's needs. 

The diagnostic team should meet periodically to evaluate 
the student's progress toward meeting the objectives and to consult 
with the individual concerning personal satisfaction with the 
program. Evaluation should utilize the most objective methods 
possible (i.e. pre- and post-tests) in order to best measure 
progress. 
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Changes in the prescription are often necessary and should 
certainly involve the student. Based on the evaluation results, 
the team can decide to continue, revise, hold, or terminate the 
program. 



Suggested 
Services 

or Modi-- 

fioations 



Additional 
Services 



Meeting Student Needs 

The options for helping troubled students are limitless. 
Teachers are encouraged to capitalize on personal and technical 
resources from within the system and to search for new possi- 
bilities from outside. Examples of the latter would be local 
agencies and job stations In the community, and commercially 
prepared Instructional materials. 

After the student's needs are determined, the teacher might 
find It helpful to utilize the list of suggested services or 
modifications for meeting the needs of disadvantaged and handicapped 
students (Appendix B). 

Some of the ways In which a student can be helped are: 

(1) Making modifications In the Individual's existing program; 

(2) Providing additional services from personnel on the school 
staff or from outside agencies (Chapter VI); (3) Utilizing 
approaches, teaching methods (Chapter III), and materials 
(chapter IV) which are better suited to the pupil's learning 
style. A combination of all three methods might be most 
beneficial • 

(1) Modifications might include: 

. Longer (shorter) school day. 

. Longer (shorter) time for course completion. 

. Homebound Instruction. 

. Dropping a class and doubling up in others. 

. Pairing students to help each other. 

(2) Additional Services might include: 
. Counsel ing. 

. Tutoring (paid/volunteer). 

. Job placement and follow-up. 

. Paraprofessional assistance. 

. Interpreter services for the deaf. 

. Reader services for the blind. 

. Bilingual instruction. 

. Remedial reading and math. 
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Teaching 
Methods and 
Materials 



(3) Teaching approaches, methods, and materials best 

suited for common learning styles of the disadvantaged 
and handicapped wfll be discussed in detail In the next 
chapters, "Learning Styles and Teaching Methods," and 
"Instructional Materials." 
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NOTES 



1. A portion of this chapter Is based on: Claire Olson Srcoke, To Serve Those 
Who Are Handicapped (Champaign, IL: Technical Education Research Centers/ 
Midwest, 1973), pp. 21-li8. 

2. Angle Davis, "Determination to Be the Best Medicine," World (Aims 
Community College, February, 1975). 

3. Patricia Rocco and Ralph Hunter, How to Implement I ndividual Prescriptive 
Education (Colorado State University, 1972-73), tcTbe discussed further 
In Chapter V~"lndlvldual Prescriptive EducatL.T." 
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4.3 



If a boy can't learn the my vie teach then we'd better teach the my he can 
learn , 

Robert Buck 

People have many different learning styles. Historically, educators have 
been "program oriented." They have required students to accomodate to a partic- 
ular program. Student needs were secondary to the designs and needs of that 
program. All pupils were taught in the same manner and were expected to learn 
at the same rate. This is unrealistic, since students develop at different rates. 
A great many students were programmed to fail. Their Individual needs were not 
met. 

In recent years, educators have come to recognize that each person has 
his or her own unique mode of learning. Moreover, resources and techniques are 
now available to meet individual needs to a degree unimaginable a few years ago. 
Although some people find It easy to learn through traditional teaching methods, 
others require strategies and techniques which more closely suit their unique 
learning styles. 

This chapter will deal with characteristics and learning styles which are 
commonly recognized among students with special needs. It also suggests 
techniques for dealing with these characteristics. Although there is danger 
in classifying disadvantaged and handicapped persons Into categories, there is 
considerable educational benefit In Identifying common tendencies among members 
of these groups and developing techniques to deal with these tendencies. An 
awareness of recurring attitudes toward • school and other characteristics which 
affect learning provides the educator with a basis for determining the most 
effective teaching techniques. 

First, common attitudes and styles of the disadvantaged will be discussed. 
Techniques which are best suited to those learning styles will be presented.' 

The same approach will be used in the discussion of the handicapped. Many 
characteristics and techniques described for the disadvantaged also apply to the 
handicapped. It is the responsibility of the teacher to Identify them. 

Disadvantaged Students 

Disadvantaged students have difficulty in adapting to conventional school 
programs because they do not possess the basic academic skills necessary to 
succeed. They have developed a limited perception of educational value and 
lack the motivation to achieve in regular programs. This lack of success 
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contributes to the development of poor attitudes and poor self -Images. They 
lack self-confidence and rely on others for support. This increases dependency 
on others and decreases individual initiative and Independence* 

Basic methods and techniques used In Vocational Education, with the 
philosophy of 'Mearning by doing,*' are well adapted to working with disadvan*- 
taged students. Some of those methods are: the teaching of manipulative skills, 
small group and individualized study, the use of demonstrations and field trips, 
supervised occupational experience programs, and problem solving techniques. 

Furthermore, Vocational Education is at an advantage because parents of 
disadvantaged pupils are quite concerned with educat on for occupational ends. 
Disadvantaged students frequently exhibit above average physical skills and 
manipulative abilities. They tend to be motivated to develop proficiency in 
areas where their Interests lie. They are capable of working on a specific 
task which has a purpose for them and value Vocational Education as training 
for a job leading to a career. Vocational courses can be used to motivate 
students to complete other academic courses if the other courses are related 
to the vocational skills being taught. 

In Vocational Education there remain many areas which can be improved 
to serve the needs of the disadvantaged and handicapped. Some possible 
improvements are: 

. More small group and individualized study. 
. Better counseling and guidance. 

. Better coordination of teaching activities to occupational needs (Including 

more on-the-job supervision and job analysis studies). 
. Stronger relationships between general education subjects and the vocational 

needs of students (students are more easily motivated to learn communication, 

math, and science skills if subjects are related to vocational occupational 

needs and operations). 
. Better teaching techniques and methods to meet the needs of the disadvantaged. 

Some of these improvements will be expanded upon In the remainder of this 
chapter. 
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'Boot 
Self 
Concept 



Common Characteristics and Attitudes Whtch Affect Learning 

Orsadvantaged students tend to feel unsuccessful, worthless, 
and unwanted, without any direction or goal. They envision them- 
selves as failures. Some elements contributing to these feelings 
are discrimination, failure of parents and friends to succeed 
economically, and failure to achieve In school. 



Suggestions 



Fear of 
Failure 



. Design programs to enable pupils to achieve success and build 
their self-images. For example, since many disadvantaged 
youth are physically we 11 -coord ina ted, elementary skills in 
metal, woodworking, or mechanics projects would provide 
opportunities for Initial success. 

. Design some simple short-term objectives for a particular unit 
and make it c^lear and rewarding to the pupil when the 
objectives are accomplished. 

• Show interest in helping the student reach self-established 
goa 1 s . 

. Work with others to recognize the student's strengths. 
. Encourage the student to participate in community and group 
activities to gain recognition. 

Disadvantaged students suffer from a strong feeling of failure. 
They are too insecure and defensive to respond to being ''chal lenged< 
They will rarely volunteer in class for fear of responding incor- 
rectly. 



Suggestions 



Dow Levels 
of Aspiration 



. Praise student for correct answers. 
. Expect the student to sgcceed. 
. Listen to what the student says. 

. Don't overlook delayed responses in favor of quick ones. 

• Don't feed the self-fulfilling prophecy— having low opinions 

and expectations of the youngsters, therefore facilitating 

their performance on a low level. 
. Design simulation activities to encourage discussion. 
. Create activities for everyone to respond to, thereby increasing 

group unity in the classroom. 

Parents with low occupational and educational achievements 
have low levels of aspiration for their children. Failure by 
students to perceive the value of education has greatly limited 
development of educational and personal goals. Students develop 
negative attitudes toward work because they recognize their limi- 
tations for economic advancement. Success and security are 
uncertain and therefore they are oriented more toward the present 
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than the future. They need immediate rather than long-term 
gratification. The pupils often choose jobs based on the money 
they can earn rather than on vocational Interests. If they do 
get Jobs they are unwilling to leave them to continue their 
education and gain economic advancement. Therefore they are 
frequently locked into low-sl<Illed entry level positions. There 
may be few successfully employed work models, of similar back- 
grounds, at home or in the community to help students develop an 
understanding of career possibilities. 



Suggestions 



Anti- 

intellectual 
Anti-sahool 
Attitudes 
and Behaviors 



. Help the student gain a feeling of self-worth through successful 
experiences. 

. Invite employees from the community, with whom students can 
identify, to speak to the students in order to broaden their 
understanding of career options. 

. Increase career exploration activities. 

Many students demonstrate behaviors and attitudes which are 
contrary to those expected of them In school. They may become 
frustrated easily because of limited abilities and experiences. 
The Insecurities of dally living, a history of failure in school, 
and inner tensions caused by family conflicts may contribute to 
a hostile or apathetic attitude toward education. They, may view 
school as irrelevant and feel alienated from the educational . 
system. Survival may be their main goal. 



. Rewards and encouragement are more effective than punishment, 

scolding, criticism, and discouragement. 
. Examine the number of rules and regulations that you've placed 

upon the student In the classroom. Be prepared to filter out 

those which are Irrelevant to learning (e.g. gum chewing, 

smoking, sitting stl 1 1) . 
. Be specific rather than general in your statements. 
• Visit Industry to evaluate projects or skill experiences. 
Suggestions ' Develop rapport with parents through home visits, etc. 

. Invite and encourage industrial representatives to visit classes 

to demonstrate skills, or to discuss job opportunities and 

qual if ications. 

. Equip school facilities (labs, shops) as they are equipped in 
the real world. 

. Show practical application of ideas and theories presented. 
. Provide continuous feedback to the student for socially approved 
behavior, and academic and skill achievement. 
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• Accept the student as a person and always acknowledge the 

indTviduaPs self^worth, 
. Provide positive retnforcement for even small accomplishments. 
. Note behavioral changes In student. Discuss these with the 

student and if appropriate send to counselor for help— not 

dl sclpl ine« 



Need Structure 
and Order 



Disadvantaged students generally feel a need for security which 
can be met through structure and routine. 



Suggestions 



Be consistent and clear about what Is expected of the student. 
Establish routines. « 

Limit the number of rules so that they are reasonable to follow. 
Avoid confrontations with the student In front of the class. 



Motivated by 

Extrinsic 

Needs 



Disadvantaged people tend to be motivated by extrinsic needs 
more than Intrinsic needs. Therefore, they often lack Internal 
controls and rely on external forces for support and acknowledge- 
ment. , They are more motived by needs whose gratifications are 
primarily physical, material, or "other" oriented rather than by 
those needs which are Internalized by the Individual. 



Suggestions 



• Develop more effective curricula by preceeding theoretical work 
with practical work more relevant to the student's needs and 
Interests. 

. Strive to Integrate the curriculum to make It more relevant to 

the practical aspects of. the world. 
. Utilize motivational techniques to encourage long-range goal 

formulation and achievement. 
. Encourage the student to become more aware of and concerned with 

personal needs. 



Dependent on 
Peer Group 
Affiliations 



Suggestions 



Disadvantaged youth are usually more dependent on peer group 
affiliations than on family to fill belongingness, love, and 
self-esteem needs. 

. Encourage special Identity clubs or organizations as an aid 

toward Improving chances for academic success. 
. Encourage positive peer relationships. 



Prefer High- Disadvantaged people tend to prefer either high or low risks 

or Low-Riska • i . r , 

in Life Goals ^^^'^ medium risks. The high-rlsk-orlented student may 
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have the drive to succeed beyond expectations and fs not likely 
to accept lesser goals* The disadvantaged person may work with 
determination to achieve ambitious goals and would prefer nothing 
rather than settle for a lesser goal. 



. Develop programs so that lesser goals may clearly be seen as 
Intermediate and not terminal but a direct step towards the 

Sugges Hons ^ • 

. Establish a goal setting procedure, day by day, week by week> 

until a long-range goal Is established* For example, determine 
daily goals of lessons—long-range goal of skill in a trade. 



Learning Styles and Teaching Techniques 

The attitudes discussed above have a direct effect on the 
learning styles exhibited by these students. This section dis- 
cusses these learning styles and how to work with them to achieve 
educational objectives* 



Action 
Oriented — 
Learn by 
Doing 



Disadvantaged pupils are generally more physically oriented 
and learn better by doing rather than by reading or hearing about 
something. 



. Schedule as much class time as possible on laboratory assignments 

which are physical In nature. 
. Involve motor activities whenever possible. 
. Stress action rather than-tests. 

* Employ role playing to provide a common base for people with 

different frames of reference or background. It will enable 
everyone to see the same Incident and share reactions to it. 
Teaching Role playing gives reality to job training. Role playing 

Techniques should be carefully explored by the teacher before it is 

Implemented* 

. Classroom instructional units should be based on student's shop, 

laboratory, job, or home projects. 
. Always scan material to be taught for new words and concepts 

which need clarification* 
. Through planned role playing dramatize outcomes or decisions. 

* Take advantage of community and Industrial resources to make 

teaching more relevant. For example, a student in Health 
Occupations may spend a day with the public health nurses 
as they proceed through their daily routine. 
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More Expressive 
in Informal 
Language 



Disadvantaged pupils are often classified as "non-verbaT' 
due to their inability to use the ''language of the classroom/* 
The roots of a limited vocabulary may be the lack of opportunity 
to speak with elders in the early stages of development and lack 
of reading materials and travel experiences. However, when pupils 
are observed in a comfortable, Informal setting they are frequent- 
ly very verbal . 



Teaching 
Techniques 



. Accept differences in language usage and encourage expression, 
even in ''hip'* language. Avoid being critical. 

. Role-play to encourage verbalization. For example, have two 
students act out an employer-employee job interview. Video- 
tape the interview and play it back for the students. 

Also, teacher participation will decrease the psychological 
distance between the student and teacher, and role playing will 
provide an opportunity for the teacher to learn more about the 
students. Role playing satisfies the need for concrete, physical, 
visual, and practical experiences. 



Limited 
Experience 
in Dealing 
With 

Abstractions 



Disadvantaged students generally have limited experience in 
dealing with abstract ideas, generalizing, and developing and 
ut i 1 izing concepts. 



. Limit the number of abstractions presented and develop skills 
through concrete experiences and first-hand practical illus- 
trations. 

. Teach skills through repeating and practicing experiences in 
the situation in which they will be used. 
Teaching . Relate subject matter to the world of work or to the life 

Techniques situations of the students and their everyday needs. In 

academic subjects for example, a unit of English instruction 
may be geared toward filling out job applications, credit 
and charge account forms. Social studies might include the 
use of local maps and bus schedules. Math could deal with 
practice In budgeting, figuring income taxes, payroll 
deductions, making change, measuring, and keeping simple 
accounts. 
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Depend on One 
Sense More 
Than on 
Others to 
Learn 



Students may have developed a dependency on one sense to 
learn. For example, a student who Is dependent upon the auditory 
mode may talk through activities and may be able to follow verbal 
but not written Instructions. Generally, disadvantaged students 
respond more readily to visual and/or verbal signals rather than 
<'WrI tten stimul I . 



. Presentations should appeal to as many senses as possible (use 

movies, slides, video tapes, teaching machines, charts). 
. Determine through which sensory mode the student learns best, 
Teaching teach mostly through that sensory mode. 

Techniques * ^ question and call on many different students for responses 

In a fast-paced but relaxed manner. (Repetition and liveli- 
ness will Improve listening skills.) This Is also a good 
transitional technique for developing auditory attention. 
. Walk around the room and ask questions at random. 



Anti- test 
Oriented 



Students are not sophisticated In the art of test taking. 
They have difficulty going from question to question and are 
better able to concentrate on one thing for a long period of 
time. 



. Allow for a variety of ways for the student to demonstrate 

proficiency. 
. Utilize physical and visual techniques. 

. Measure progress in the classroom, shop, laboratory, on the 
job, and In the community. Both subjective and objective 
Teaching evaluations should be made. 

Techniques . Eliminate the pressure of time limits In administering tests 
to allow students to respond at Individual rates. 

. Allow student to walk around periodically during a test to 
prevent bulld-up of tension. 

. Consider substituting evaluatory terms such as satisfactory, 
progressing, unsatisfactory for letter or number grades. 
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^^^^ ^« students are often weak in the area of reading and writing 

Reading and , , , , 

r.7v,.-n^.-^i skills. 



Writing 
Skills 



Where possible, break down manuals into sections or instruc- 
tional packets, simplifying the vocabulary. 
Limit amount of written materials. 

Provide materials on a fourth to sixth grade reading level. 
Substitute diagrams and pictures, where possible, for written 
material, (e.g. in Auto Mechanics). 
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Teaching 
Techniques 



Develop new materials or adapt old materials to relay subject 

matter at a lower reading level. 
Put written material on tape. 

If In a vocational program, concentrate on vocabulary used In 
that area* 

Label tools and things around the room. 

Pair students to help each other and to demonstrate skills 
whenever possible, thereby eliminating extra reading (e.g. In 
Auto Mechanics). It has been demonstrated that peer tutors 
learn more than the tutored, since they become active learners 
of the subjects they deal with In tutoring. ^ 



Relatively 
Slot) in 
Perfoming 
Tasks 



Our culture emphasizes and rewards speed and has learned to 
equate fast thinking with being smart, and slow thinking with 
being dull.^ However, there are weaknesses In speed and strengths 
in slowness. A person might be working slowly to be extremely 
careful, meticulous, or cautious. For example, a student may 
have difficulty with speed In a typing class, perhaps due to 
some learning problem. The teacher should question the value 
of speed vs. accuracy, and allow for individual differences in 
learning. 

Disadvantaged youngsters are "physical" learners and seem 
to learn in a "one" track way. Although sometimes appearing 
dull, they often possess creative potential which goes un- 
realized because of a lack of appreciation for divergent thinking 
in the educational system. Economically disadvantaged students 
may suffer from dietary deficiencies which reduce their rate of 
perlformance. 



. Capitalize on student ideas to Increase participation, interest, 
and learning. 

- Allow for Individual differences In learning style and perfor- 
mance by accepting each student as an individual and avoiding 
comparisons. 

. Move from simple skill development Initially to more complex 
Teaching and Involved problem solving and reasoning later. 

Techniques • Introduce one step at a time and be sure this is understood 
before proceeding to the next step. One learning ski M 
should be mastered before new ones are introduced. 
. Don't expect numerous "rapid and direct" responses to a number 
of questions. 

. Listen to complete student response and reward any part of it 
which is correct. 
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• since the student learns primarily by repetition of tasks use 
highly motivated practice periods and frequent reviews* 

. Provide materials within the student ^s level of ability. 

. Avoid tasks which set the student up for failure. 

. When tasks are to be performed, have the student prepare and 
practice In advance* 



Short 
Attention 
Span-"- 
Hyperaotive 



Disadvantaged pupils frequently have short attention spans 
and are easily distracted by extraneous stimuli. For example, 
a student may frequently look around the room or appear to 
"daydream" during a lesson. A person may appear to be hyper- 
active. 



Teaching 
Techniques 



. Use short wel 1 -motivated periods of learning. 

. Allow student to work for short periods of time and move 

around In between. 
. Set up short-term education goals which are achievable. 
. Provide tasks that are at the student's level In order to 

maintain interest and Involvement. 
. Plan a few long-term topics broken into a framework of short 

sequences. 

. Allow for flexibility In schedules. Perhaps the hyperactive 
student could be scheduled Into programs which would allow 
for constructive release of energy. For example, schedule 
Physical Education classes at regular times when the student 
appears to be particularly hyperactive. Channel the student 
Into programs such as Auto Mechanics, where movement Is 
acceptable. If the student is In Distributive Education, 
provide a job placement In a retail store where a great deal 
of activity Is appropriate. 

. Have materials which are interesting and relevant and have 
them 7:»eady to use. 

. Present the student only those materials that are to be used 
Imfnediately. 

. Give specific directions and help to only a few students at a 
time. 



Fail to 

Recognize 

Past 

Learnings 



Students frequently fall to recognize familiar elements in 
new problems or situations. They have difficulty utilizing 
effective problem solving techniques because of an Inability 
to examine problems realistically and to identify possible 
solutions. 
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Teaching 



♦ Repeat previous explanatfons and don't assume students will 
use past experiences* 

Veohnimies * Review the same procedures In different settings* 
. Progress slowly from the known to the unknown* 

* Provide experiences In the situations In which they are to 
be used* 



Dtfftoulty ^n Disadvantaged students often find it difficult to establish 

Establishing . , , . . ^ . 

and Maintain- maintain standards of workmanship* These students are not 

ing Standards job ready* They are vocationally Immature* 
of Workmanship 

* Plan and guide the student in every detail* 

. During the early stages, choose projects with short-term, 

attainable goals* 
. Set up one goal at a time and approach It step by step* 
. Make the work patterns routine In order to promote security* 
Teaching * ^^^^ student becomes frustrated, give some extra help and 

Techniques don't become annoyed with Incomplete work and false starts* 

* Use praise whenever the pupil shows any Indication of progress* 
. Have students compete with their own records rather than with 

other students* 

* If the student has difficulty completing work on time, set up 

a specific time schedule In which the student Is to finish 
tasks within a given Interval* Time limits should be con- 
sistent with the student's capabilities* 

Handicapped Students 

Many of the conditions and teaching methods described thus 
far apply not only to the. disadvantaged, but to the handicapped 
as well* This section will concern itself with the problems 
unique to handicapped persons, and methods for meeting their 
common needs* 



Poor 
Self 
Concept 



Common Characteristics and Attitudes Which Affect Learning^ 

Many handicapped people lack feelings of personal dignity 
and self-worth* Often, they have been unable to accept their 
disability and have met with negative stereotyping by society. 
They tend to magnify their shortcomings and minimize their 
attributes* As a result of this, they may have failed so often 
that they have feelings of hopelessness* 



. Acknowledge the student as a person^^as a unique Individual* 
. TLC — Give the student some extra attention and tender loving 
care* 

Suggestions Emphasize anything that can be seen as a positive strength In 

the student's life. 
• Emphasize contributions that the student has made* 
. Encourage Interpersonal corrmunlcatlons. 
. Create tasks that will meet with positive reinforcement. 



Limited 
Mobility 



Handicapped people may have Umited mobility within their 
own communities. This may be a result of physical limitations 
and/or lack of knowledge of the mechanics of getting around. and 
of using public transportation. They may lack Important infor- 
mation regarding the community's geography, institutions, and 
places of commerce and industry. As a result they may not view 
themselves as part of the community. 



Suggestions 



• Arrange field trips to acquaint the student with the community. 

• Arrange simulation games that will familiarize the student with 

aspects of the community. 
. Bring In guest speakers so the student will become acquainted 

with community members. 
. Allow "hands on" activities wherever possible. 



Chronia 

Illness 

Sensory^ 

Motor 

Defeats 



These people may be affected by chronic illnesses and by 
sensory-motor defects which reduce their effective response to 
training and placement. They may also possess physical charac- 
teristics which can elicit rejection and are often viewed by 
peers, teachers, and 'employers as unpleasant. With proper 
placement, these characteristics may not interfere with func- 
tioning on a job. Often the rejection shown these people is 
caused by prejudice as a result of lack of familiarity with 
handicapping conditions. 



Suggestions 



. Encourage the student to set realistic goals within the range 
of personal capabilities and promote creativity and self- 
direction. 

. Utilize vocational counseling and placement services. 

. Begin activities to increase the awareness of teachers, peers, 

and employers concerning potential problems that the 

handicapped individual may have. 




Unrealistic 
Goals 



Handicapped students may have unrealtsttc Ideas as to what 
occupational area would be most appropriate for them. 



. Utilize vocational counselors for guidance and testing. 
fy , • • Hake vocational materials available so the student will become 

more aware of career options. 
. Encourage goal setting activities so that the student will 
develop realistic concepts of personal abilities. 



Laok of 
Exposure 
to Worker 
Models 



Many handicapped youth have not been exposed to models of 
successful workers, especially handicapped workers, at home or 
in the, community. This would be especially true of the large 
number of handicapped youth whose families receive public assis- 
tance or who suffer from chronic unemployment. Often, because 
of the handicapping condition, the student and parents may not 
recognize the student's occupational opportunities^ 



. Introduce handicapped workers from the community to the student. 
. Have workers describe the adaptations they were required to make 

in order to enter the world of work. 
. Develop simulation games to acquaint the student with the world 
Suggestions of work. 

^ Utilize role playing. 

. Practice interviewing for jobs — have students fill out job 
appl ications. 

. Develop community contacts which would encourage employers 
to hire the handicapped. 



l^^nsory Problems and Compensatory Measures 

Many students have auditory problems which are not as severe 
as being hard of hearing or deaf. Students may have visual 
problems, which are not as severe as being partially sighted or 
blind. These students may be learning disabled as a result of 
Interferences or inadequate development of the auditory and 
visual channels. Methods for helping students who have problems 
with these sensory channels may be similar to those employed to 
aid students with more serious handicaps. Therefore, strategies 
for both will be listed together. 
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Specialized equipment, and equipment modifications, are 
Usted for the more acute handicapping conditions.^ Some equip- 
ment modifications can be done In shop classes of vocational 
programs. They are often easily and Inexpensively accomplished. 
For example, students in the shop class can adapt a piece of 
equipment to make it more useful for a handicapped Individual. 
In the long term, student benefits from such equipment modlfl- ' 
cations far outweigh the time and cost Invested in making them. 



Visual 
Problems 



Special methods and materials may be needed to aid the 
student with visual problems in the classroom. 



. Provide supplementary books with larger than ordinary type. 
. Use magnifiers, talking books, records, etc., which are 

available to the legally blind. 
. Pair with a student who can assist by tape-recording textbook 

information which cannoT be obtained In braille or large type. 
. Read aloud to the handicapped youngster. 
Suggestions . If the student Is distracted by extraneous visual stimuli, 

closing one's eyes and listening Is one compensatory method. 
• Use the overhead projector, since the image projected is often 

larger than that which would be visible on a blackboard. 
. Be conscious of the visual clarity of duplicated materials. 
. Transfer work onto auditory materials to reduce the youngster's 

anxiety. 

. Recommend an optometrlc examination if uncertain about problem. 



Equipment 



Special control dials with the actual, rather than visual 
markings; brallled controls; use braille tape or raised 
marks (e.g. dots of glue) which would achieve similar 
results. 

Auditory rather than visual warning signals. 

Guard plates on power equipment (where feasible). 

Specially designed measuring tools are available and can be 
considered for visually Impaired students on an Individual 
basis (e.g. audible multimeter, audible electronic level, 
brallled ruler, micrometers modified for fingernail 
readings) 



Auditory 
Problems 



Students who have auditory problems may appear to be Inat- 
tentive or distracted because they are attracted to every 
stimulus, regardless of Its pertinence to the task at hand. 
They cannot screen out superflous, extraneous sounds. They may 
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be recognized as having a short attention span, or as being 
hyperactive. They may suffer from auditory figure-ground con- 
fusion, an inability to "see" all the parts of the stimulus 
pattern as a meaningful whole. This produces frustration and, 
perhaps, withdrawal from auditory tasks. 



To help youngsters who have auditory problems, whether in 
auditory discrimination or more seriously In being hard of 
hearing or deaf, the teacher can make various adjustments. 

. Try to limit the amount of external noise which can affect the 
learning situation. 

. Place student in a work area with a minimum of noise and dis- 
tractions. 

. Give student a favorable seat in class. 
Suggestions * Since the student may lipread be sure to face the person when 
you speak, and do not speak until you have the student's 
attention* 

. Try to speak clearly and precisely, yet avoid exaggerated lip 
movemen t . 

. Pair the student with another student to review lecture notes. 
. Provide the student with tapes and headphones to block out 
extraneous noise. 



. Install a red light next to the switch indicating when the 
Equipment , mch\ne is in operation. 

• Connect bells to a light that turns on when the bells ring 
(typewriter bells, class bells, timers, fire alarms, 
emergency stop procedures). 



Handicaps and Compensatory Measures 

Mentally The mentally retarded student can benefit from special 

Retarded ri. 

materials. Many of the teaching techniques suggested for 

students who have limited experience in dealing with abstrac- 
tions, and who are weak in reading and writing skills, apply 
to the mentally retarded student. For these students proper 
guidance is essential, since there are a number of jobs which 
ere particularly well suited to mentally retarded students. For 
example, certain repetitive production line jobs may be better 
performed by these students than by others who may find them 
dull. 
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. Use special textbooks and materials which are adapted for 

the slow learner, 
. Modify textbooks being used. 

• Give very systematic Instruction to the student, proceeding one 

step at a time. 

. Do Task Analysis—Break down each process of a task Into Its 
component parts. Define the requirements for mastery of 
each task, and evaluate mastery before moving on to the 
next stage. This will eliminate the student's feeling of 
being overwhelmed by the task. 

• Allow as much time as needed to finish the task. If the time 

spent seems unduly long you may need to break the task down 
Suggesttons into smaller components. 

. Encourage students, wherever possible, so they do not become 

frustrated with the task. 
. Give positive reinforcement after successful completion of the 

task. 

. Present material in an oral rather than written form to elim- 
inate reading problems. 

• Repeat material to encourage understanding of the assignments. 
. Try to develop feelings of accomplishment In the student as 

each unit of study is completed. 
. Emphasize the use of programmed material and video tape 

demonstrations to allow the repetition needed by the student 
without taxing the teachers. 



Seriously 

Emotionally 

Disturbed 



It is important to distinguish between the seriously emotionally 
disturbed and the socially maladjusted. The primary classification 
of the latter is disadvantaged (e.g. exhibiting hostile or apa- 
thetic behavior). It should also be noted that the emotionally 
disturbed may be mentally able students who require additional 
psychological services but who should In no way be labeled as 
retarded . 



. Maintain a supportive social climate in the classroom and 

encourage peers to support the student. 
. Be a model of support and respect for the peer group to imitate, 
. Consistently point out and clarify the relationship between the 
^. student's behavior and consequences, bo this in a personal 

^uggesttons interaction with the student. 

. Provide opportunitiee'for success; maximize success, minimize 
fai lure. 

. Provide peer tutor to work with and empathize with student. 
. Remove distractions when feasible. 




Orthopedioally It would be most advantageous for an orthopedlcal ly handicapped 
Handicapped person to have certain conveniences in the classroom. Many sug- 
gestions are listed here and the teacher Is encouraged to choose 
those which are the most feasible in the particular situation*^ 



♦ If a student has limited use of upper limbs, pair with another 
student who can make carbon copies of lecture notes. 
Suggestions * Provide for easy access to laboratories. 

. Have the student prepare work on transparencies which can be 

used with an overhead projector. This provides an alternative 
to tedious chalkboard work. 



. Batwing faucets that require minimal manual dexterity for 
manipulation. 

. Power tools should have guard devices and machine switches may 
Equipment need to be moved for easier accessibility. 

. All semi-stationary equipment should be put on variable height 
bases. 

. Some hand tools can have extra large handles for easy use by 
a student with weak hands. 



Speech 
Impaired 



A speech impairment may lead to many other problems for the 
student. It will diminish effectiveness in communication by 
inhibiting the oral expression of ideas. This can elicit ridicule 
and rejection from peers and produce self-conscious and withdrawn 
behavior characteristics in the individual. 



. Never ridicule or call attention to the student's speech problem. 
. Reduce pressures which the person might be experiencing in the 
classroom. 

. Elicit oral expression in a one-to-one setting. 

. Provide a good model for the student to listen to and to imitate. 
Suggestions * Provide a comfortable atmosphere in which the student can discuss 
topics comfortably and feel relaxed. 

• Pay careful attention when the person is speaking. 

. Provide opportunities for success in non-speech related activi- 
ties to compensate for problems in speech related situations. 

. Refer student to speech therapist. 
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Guidelines for Planning Vocational Programs for Students With 
Special Needs>^ 

The following guidelines are presented as a summary of the key 
points to consider in planning vocational programs for disadvan- 
taged and handicapped students. The guidelines cover program 
planning, teaching practices in various areas, and practices to 
avoid In the classroom* 



Program Planning 

. Train for the acquisition of basic employabillty characteristics. 

. Provide academic teachers with Information about the needs in 
academic skills as they relate to a specific vocational train- 
ing area. 

. Train at a level of competency vVhich matches the youth's 
potential • 

• Train In an area where the student can master a skill which is 
salable. 

. Where possible, combine training in the school with on-the-job 
training. 

. Be prepared to provide for shorter instructional periods and 

for longer total time for course completion. 
. Be prepared to repeat segments of instruction. 
. Make provision for individualized instruction. 
. Utilize demonstration lessons and manipulative endeavors. 
. Provide for frequent reinforcements of student's progress in 

learning situations. 
. Make certain to treat all aspects of a learning situation; 

never take for granted the occurrence of incidental learning. 
. Place great emphasis upon safety procedures and caution in the 

use of tools and equipment* 
. Ensure an emotionally stable and predictable training environment. 
. Make copious use of the prevocatlonal evaluation and the vocational 

counselor's support. 
. Enlist the aid of parents, community members, workers, and 

agencies. 



Teaching Practices 

* Seek student participation in planning the learning activities. 
. Encourage students to seek additional knowledge by asking 

relevant questions. 
. Find out what the student knows and begin with this In further 

teaching. 

. Keep in mind that dally assignments involving specific meaning- 
ful tasks are the most effective. 
. Uti 1 ize manual activities^ 
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. Provide more frequent evaluations of student progress and more 

remedial work* 
• Utilize teaching aids* 

. Attempt to discover the areas of special interest of the indi- 
vidual student and utilize these as an incentive for learning. 
. Assign students to the jobs that they want to work on. 
. Assign a minimum of book work. 

. Keep in mind that student goals are to be considered In the long 

range planning of the course. 
. Get involved with the student. 

. Utilize teaching methods that require demonstrations^ 
. Make use of mini-course teaching. 

. Maintain a structured classroom situation in which the student 
can function. 

. Show students the purpose of each assignment and relate assign- 
ments to things that are important to them. 
. Relate instruction to students* lives and cultures when possible. 
. Plan repetition for reinforcement. 

. Use a variety of methods to prevent boredom and facilitate 
learning. 

. Capitalize on getting students to give you their ideas and 

encourage participation at all times. 
. Keep presenting the information in small steps, and be sure that 

the student has achieved an acceptable degree of success before 

moving on to the next step. 
. Always acknowledge all student responses whether correct or 

incorrect. Be careful not to use comments that **put down** 

the student, as, "How could you say that?" 
. Provide feedback that is immediate and specific to the student^s 

response. 

. Allow the student to proceed in a self-paced manner. 

. Return all assignments promptly and communicate something on 

each assignment as a personal message to the student such as 

praise or encouragement, etc. 
. Offer as much work or laboratory related experiences as possible. 
. Use guest speakers and people that the student can relate to as 

"motivators." 



Instructional . Provide reading material with easy vocabulary and with sentence 
Materials structure and content suited to the student's age level, 

interests, and experience. 

. Provide a core of material within the program that reflects the 
position of industry. 

. Prepare instructional materials in shorter units of work. 

. Be aware that students may not readily see relative generaliza- 
tions or meanings and plan instructional materials accordingly. 

. Utilize real visual objects and other concrete and lifelike 

teaching aids whenever practical in the instructional program. 

. Allow students to use tape recorders, radio, and TV. 




Discipline 



''of conl'c^^ establishing desirable standards 

''wi?l cleljln T'^'k f ?'"^"?^ guFdelines which 

V oLhoo behavioral limits and penalties for 

violation. Adhere to these principles and rules. 



Employment 



Teacher 
Attitude 



Student 
Attitude 



' "'?linal''a'?eis''' °' placements In various occupa- 

. Have people from industry come in and relate actual experienres 

' to"a?J"" '"'°u''" Industrial co^^nJ^y 

to g.ve youngsters a chance to see work areas. °""""'^y 

' J-o'du'^i^s ?e"e?in'^/'"r''' 'r""^'^^ ^"'^'^^^^ concerning 
job duties, feelings, and strengths and weaknesses of the job. 

' '""r^tidenl' '"'"''"^ Information relating to 

. Be patient and encouraging in v«rd and manner. 

. Maintain an awareness of the importance of eye-contact ;,nH hnWx/ 

language which might underscore what you a^e saj ' ' 
. View each student as an individual and make an effort to 

understand personal problems. errort to 

. Work at bunding respect between student and teacher. Talk at 

a evel which the students can understand. 
* Lpresston.''''' understand and use in self- 

. Restrict yourself to constructive criticism. 

' ?ZJ^^^"fi°" students or those who cannot keep up 

' an shnw-'"'' '?^^°°' ^'^'"^ ^'^'^^ and enc'Srage- 

ment and showing real interest in accomplishments and progress. 

. Encourage student initiative, originality, and independence 
Encourage appreciation for the abilities of othe? iSdividSais 
Encourage divergent thinking. individuals. 
Promote a realization of self-worth. 
Be alert for any opportunity to praise the student. 
Encourage students to express their own opinions. 

sli^atLT-^^-'i'^''^ P''"^''""'- ^^--'^^ ^° -"^Intain learning 

p:Js:n"r:a;?sfa;??on"'^"" ' ' ^""^^^ 
''re^sts^^"tcc::d" °' 
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Practices to Avoid 



• Do not be Irritated by symptoms of lack of Interest, tension, 

discouragement or mild disorder which diminish as the students 
are given learning activities that are appropriate to their 
capacities, abilities, and Interests. 

• Do not criticize a student in the presence of peers. 

• Do not be condescending or patronizing. 

. Do not judge by middle-class standards or Impose your Individual 
values on students. 

• Do not be narrow minded or biased. 
. Do not be authoritarian. 

. Do not subject the students to changes without advanced notice. 
. Do not expect consistent progress toward more acceptable standard 

social behavior. Environmental Influences will precipitate 

regressions in behavior. 
. Do not be afraid to admit your own mistakes. 
. Do not expect to reach every student. 

. Do not let your own problems get in the way of good discipline. 
. Do not back yourself or a student In a corner. Always leave a 
way out. 

. Do not take slight Irregularities of conduct too seriously. 
. Do not limit the class to one type of classroom procedure. 
. Do not give the student meaningless tasks from which little 

progress In learning can be expected. 
. Do not attach permanent importance to Initial expressions of 

student hostility and/or Indifference which may be a student 

"front" for mistrustfulness or insecurity. 
. Do not, in conversations, correct student's speech or manner 

of speech, especially In the presence of others. 
. Do not measure achievement in terms of only grades. 
. Do not compare students with each other. 

• Do not threaten or argue with a student in class. 

. Do not be sarcastic or critical. Praise the student for 
accompl ishments. 

. Do not use words which reflect hostility, sharpness, suspicion, 
apathy, or disrespect. 
Do not be overly familiar, rude, sarcastic, or unfriendly. 
Do not do things that you do not want the student to do. Use 
integrity and honesty. BE A GOOD MODELl 
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1. Communications with Ruth Slomer and Donna Wright of the Diagnostic Center 
at Aims Coummunity College, Greeley, Colorado, contributed greatly to this 
chapter. 

2. National Commission on Resources for Youth, Youth Tutoring Youth Projects . 

3. Frank Riessman, Helping the Disadvantaged Pupil to Learn More Easily . 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs^ New Jersey, 1966). 

Programs for the Disadvantaged and Handicapped , North Carolina State 
Department of Public Instruction, Division of Occupational Education, 
(Raleigh, North Carolina, 197^). 

5. A portion of this section Is based on: Claire Olson Szoke, To Serve Those 
Who Are Handicapped (Champaign, Illinois: Technical Education Research 
Centers/Midwest, 1973). 

6. Aids and Appliances , 18th ed., American Foundation For The Blind (New York. 
1973 Mist of specialized tools'). 

7- Robert R. Farrald and Richard G. Schamber, Handbook 1 : A Mainstream Approach 
to Identification, Assessment, and Amelioration of Learning Disabilities 
(Sioux Falls, South Dakota; ADAPT Press, Inc., 1973), p. 131. 

8. Claire Olson Szoke, To Serve Those Who Are Handicapped (Champaign, Illinois: 
Technical Education Research Centers/Midwest, 1973). 

9. For details on recommended modified home economics equipment for the 
handicapped see: Elizabeth May, E. R. Neva, E. M. Boettke, Homemakinq 
for the Handicapped (New York: Dodd, Mead, 1967). 

And Helen E. McCul lough and Mary Farnham, Kitchens for Women In Wheelchairs : 
Circular 841 (Urbana: University of Illinois, Extension Service in Agri- 
culture and Home Economics, 1961). 

10. Programs for the Disadvantaged and Handicapped , pp. 3-9. 
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Instructional materials must be matched to the unique learning characteristics 
of the student . . . the or^gment of appropriateness of instructional materials 
resta with the teacher who examines^ evaluates^ and selects on the basis of 
meettng specific, well-defined instructional needs of individual youngsters. 

Robert Farrald 
Richard Schamber 

Obtaining instructional material for students with special needs can be 
approached from two directions: (l) modifying existing materials and 
(2) acquiring materials which have been designed specifically for use by 
students with special needs. 

Modification of Existing Materials 

Frequently, regular curriculum materials for occupational information and 
vocational skill preparation classes can be adapted for students manifesting 
various handicapping conditions.^ Such materials are particularly useful for 
regular vocational teachers who have classes consisting of both "regular" and 
special needs students. Adaptations might include: 

(1) Brail led, thermo-formed or large print versions of regular material. 

(2) Written versions of taped material. 

(3) Taped versions of written material. ThJ«; would be beneficial to 
any students who have reading problems e..id who can comprehend 
better if material is presented in oral rather than written form. 

{h) Simplified versions of regular instructional material using simple 
vocabulary and sentence structure, step-by-step progression of 
instructions, and frequent use of simple diagrams. 

(5) Preparation of a vocabulary list of essential vocational terms 
necessary for mastery of a particular course, written at a very 
basic reading level. This glossary could be used by the student 
both in the vocational class and in English or other academic 
classes. 

instructional Materials for Students with Special Needs^ 

In addition to the adaptation of already existing materials, many 
vocationally oriented instructional materials for students with special 
needs have been developed. It is beyond the capability of this publication 
to provide a complete and appropriate listing of vocational materials which 
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are available for use with special needs students. Therefore, this section 
IS an attempt to provide a sampling of useful material which is available to 
teachers. 

The following list has been compiled from a variety of sources. A 
brief description of the materials and the source are included. Teachers 
should contact the source to secure information on price and availability of 
materials. It is suggested that all materials be examined prior to purchase. 
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TITLE: Job Corps Occupatfonal Training Gutde . 1973 
CORPORATE AUTHOR: Job Corps. 
RELEVANT TO: All Occupational Areas. 

COMHENT: This Guidebook contains a complete reference set of Occupational 
Training Guides developed within the Department of Labor Job Corps 
training program. Each Training Guide reflects minimum job entry-level 
requirements as well as the latest state-of-the art technology of the 
specific occupation. Each Guide states the minimum amount and type of 
training that an Individual must accomplish to become employable at 
minimum entry-levels In a specific occupation. Each Guide serves five 
primary purposes: 

1. To state the general Oooupational Tasks necessary for a person 
to successfully perform at entry level In the occupational area. 

2. To state the general Education and Teohniaal Knouledge that a 
person must know to successfully accomplish the occupational 
tasks. 

3. To state the general Job Physical Profile requirements related 
to the occupational area. 

^. To state the Attitudes and Professional Ethics necessary for 
each individual to develop to become an entry level employee. 

5. To Indicate the Proficiency Level the individual must reach In 
each training element to meet minimum job entry level require- 
ments. Each training' element was derived and developed from 
the Dictionary of Occupational Htles, D.O.T.^ Supplements, 
Occupational Outlook Handbooks, Handbook of Analyzing Jobs, 
and other Career Guidebooks prepared by the U. S. Department 
of Labor. 
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The following Is an excerpt from the Job Corps Occupational Training Guide , 
It is the training guide for an Automobile Front End Person, as it appears in 
the Guidebook. Teachers can send for the training guide for a particular occu- 
pation by referring to the Identification number which appears in the Alphabetical 
index on pages 56-57 of this handbook. 

SOURCE: Job Corps, Development Division Manpower Administration, U. S. Department 
of Labor, 1111 l8th Street, N. W., Washington. D. C. 20210. 
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ptie««H«M far ahap praedeia first %U 

2. Stltct vaar mffXOfxUf elaUlM mi lifacr MulyMt 

3. claM —A Mlncalm vark atm f fm af all m4 grMat 

f rat 



♦ . aM cara for all aucanoclva ihtp tuM ca«la» Mrk a^wlfMt 

5. 0aa coola mU Maaurta«nC ^cvleac ta ctat aU *AJwac fra«t 

f. Salaee aW uaa varlotia fMttatra cmm« ta «ut«Mtly« x—fix 

7. Uaa varlaua valuing t^ulfMaC 

«. Sat m4 cfx»f ccmmo Hiwr cooU «b4 lAehlMrr 

f. R«44 latarrrat Mtar* rapalr m4 f.xf MMuOa 

10. Know and iui4trataDJ tha fh/alcAl prlAclplaa af ratary Mtlaa 
ChMala an d Kttr Axla Womlr.t Aaat^ly Strrlclnt 



AtTXTimtS AND FWUSlOtAL tWlCS 



n. Allta vhaala. ailaa. fraaat. carala* bara mi aCaarlaj MdunlM 
of 4uta*otlva vahlclaa 

U. Drlva *utom>tlva vaMela aaco vhaal allgMMac rack and t«iC 
vahlela for faulty vhaal allgMMC 

tJ. Scralthta* axU aa4 iCaarlaf ra4 

U. iJJuit ahlea. tin ro4i Jololag piM ta allga vhitli 

13. Salaet aad uii h«nJ toola ti fit aad Irutall ocv ^rta 

U. ri«c« vhaal balancing Mchlna tmi kalanca wkaaala 

17. Xaatall ihock «biorttr« 

If. Coftpirta trit ranrt th«tta 
20. AMd taac /aklcla 



•trala earract iafity practical an tha jak 
NaUtalm appraprlac« ^raa«al hrglana mU apHAranca 
Arrive Ml tha jab Ml tlM 
Xa a« tka jab avaty Uy 
rarfam wark af caMlatantly goad ^uUlty 
fMctla* CMHTAtlvtlx viu fallMT varkara 
TtMt aClMca caMCtMualx 
Wark with «vaa ti«Hr«aa«t 
Aceapt cMatryctlva crltlclas 
Pallaw isatruetlotts vllll»glx 
DmI wall vith iy^rvlaiaa 
Vllllttglx vark uayayal achadylaa whta ra^ylra^ 
«*ndla proprlatarr InfarmatlMi dlicraatly; raapaet ca«fUa«cat 
KM^t warU af a^irMat. caavMjr and fX%m»X fx^ftty 



tmUtim AMP TfCIOXCAL KMOULUCt 



Cjrry aut lutructloMi fymliha^ 1. wrlttaa. aral ar 
dlagraMutic fani 

Dm! tfltk praklaM daflntng nuoar*ua a^clflc 
taaka fraa atudard practicaa 

arlthMtle calcyUtlaaa, iacludlag fractla«a» daclMla 
••*d Hrcamtagaa w 

Uad aaiUMla mA vrlta riparta, yalig prapar aaataaca itniccyra 
f— VTlttMi c«d aaatial ^rlvl^ af«ratar*a aiaHlAatlM 



Joi WYSXCAL pjiorxu 



Akia :o lift 20 Ua. Mxlauaj carry akjacta u» ca 10 Iki.: 
walk ar itasd caa:lauoualy 

K\U to yaa flntiri* han^i, arma ta ra«ch. handla Aod faal 
a»la ta yaa kack luaclaa aa4 laga to ataop« ka«al« croy€h« crawl 

Akla to aaa koth naar aad far and ta function afflcltntly In 
dapth pfreaptlan. vlalaa flald« accaMadatla* and colar vlaloa 



Vark ladaara* procactad fra« waathcr caMtltloaa 
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OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING GUIDE 



Alphabetical Index 





J#k C#ryi 
t4aiit» # 




^tmmt tmtl TraUlag Oal«a Vila 


JiaWv. ▼ 


AtCMMtf Bf ClUrk 


440.109 




CaaMkalooiat 


440.129 




440*79 




Cawualar Al<a 


440. IJO 


Air CMiiltlMlsf 4 ftafrlftritlMk Ha^mUc 


440.70 




Cauatar Uarkar (raa4) 


440.m 




440.00 




Cra4lt Clark 


440.131 


AMt«Mklli bglM Ov«rh«ul Sr«elilli( 


440.107 




Bark laa« Aaatataat 


440.132 


AnCMM^lii Ttmt tad Has 


440.101 




Bay Cara Alia 


440.154 


iniMMbllt Ftrta Clarti 


440.70 




Bay Varkar, Oaaaatlc 


440.155 




440.02 




BaaUl Aaalauat 


440.134 


AaittM^llt Tr««MlialMi IfockMie 


440. lOf 




Baatal Bytiaalat 


440.137 


AnttMblla Tu««<^^ Km 


440.110 




Batttal Ukaratary Aaalauac 


440.130 




440.01 




Maaal Mackaalc 


440.139 


AiitM«clvtt raiacar & tafUlahar 


440.104 




Blatary AUa 


440.140 


Mar 


440.09 




Kapwaary Clark 


440.141 


»4rkar 


'440.111 




BraftaMa 


440.72 


tia4«ry Wark«r 


' 440.112 




BMQlkatfcH MUm Oparatar 


440.75 


BaaUaapar 


440.11) 




BlMUlcal MflUmcm Bafali«aa 


440.05 


Baakkaaplag Kaclilna Oparatar 


440.1X4 




tlMCrlclaa 


440.00 


irldt 4 tcaaa Haaaa 


440.02 




tlactraaacapfcaUtrapk TaelMiiclM Alrfa 


440.145 


•ttlUlat Halataaanca 


440.59 




Bl«ctracar41atrapk TactaOclM A14a 


440.144 


Bm llaa Sarrar (Food) 


440.119 




Blactraalc Aaaa«klar 


440.00 


•nalaaaa frafraaMr 


440.122 




BUctraale Aaaaakly laapacUr 


440.142 


Calatarla flaar Uartar 


440.117 




Blactraale OaUarar 


440.145 


CftlaalatlM IfeeklM i^^afr 


AAM aa 




BlMMUry Cara A14a 


440.144 




AAA MA 

#W.M 




7ar» T^k 4 laavy Muipaaat I«p«lr 


440.99 


Caaklar 


440.110 




nia CUrk 


440.147 


CaaMar-Oiackar 


440.117 




Tlarlat Aaalataat 


440.90 


Caaaat Itaaaa 


440.05 




TarkUft Oparatar 


440.74 


Caatral Gfflca Oparatar 


440.110 




fiiraaca Bapalimaa 


440.75 


Cartlfla4 UWratary Aaalauat 


440.119 




farmitwra Uphalatarar 


440.91 


Clarl.^Tjrylat 


440. M 




Caa Afpllaaca Ufnir 


440.71 1 


Caarttar Offft 


440.130 




Caftaral Malalattatlva Clark 


440.140 




440.17 




Oaaaral Clark 


440.149 


Caak Aypraatlca 


440.122 




Haavy Ifalpnaat CrjM Oparatar 


440.150 


Caak Hal^r 


440.123 




laavy B^lpufit Eartbaavlnt Oparatar 


440.151 


Caak» JUtclMa Ulft 


440.124 




Baavy K^ulfMat Oparator 


440.92 


Caak, tkact (Mar 


440. 125 




Klatal4tlcat Taelwlclaa 


440.152 
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lUnt, # 


Mm^IUI MMiCCUf Cl*rk 


440.133 1 




440. IM 


iMrltal/Nuriliit Um ro«4 Sicvici AU« 


440.134 j 




440.133 




440.U0 1 




44oa>4 1 




440. U7 1 


UJMtraUr-Craylilc D«il|a«r 


440.I«S 1 




440.101 1 


lahUatlM Tteriplit 


440*Uf j 




440.93 1 




440.U1 1 


trtiwfcy T«cl«lel3* 


440* 100 




44o.a 1 




440* m 


(Ma^ry VwUr, MacliiM fta—n 


440.01 j 


lUmmmi Prttctlcal KurM 


440. lU 


MMUjilaC Iclpar, MacIiIm SiMf 


440.U) 1 


NtcklM Oftatoz an4 Stt-Kp Kan 


440.04 


NMt Cuctar 


440.70 1 


Maat Faclufar 


440*104 1 


MlcAl AaalatMt 


440. U3 1 


Na41cal UWrAtary A«alaCa«C 


440.100 1 


Mleal R«c*r4a Clark 


440.U7 j 


Mleal Sacratary 


440.140 


Nal4«4 Plaatlca vorkar 


440.109 j 


fcrMty ScImoI Al4a 


440.170 1 


BiiraUt AaaiauaC 


440.104 1 


<Vwi »atl— al Tharapr Alda 


440.171 1 


Offla* Ifackto* KaMir 


440.90 


OTxaat Of«rat*r 


440.43 1 


Or«ratl«« IM TaclMlcUK 


440.109 


Palat«r 


440.97 J 


l%ot*lithosrafk«r 


440.173 j 


fkjalMt llMvavUC AlU 


440.174 1 




440.173 j 





Woe. # 






1 Ht4maUm Smut 


440*170 




440.177 


I MdU 0 TalavUiM Ba^afT 


440.9i 


1 la04«Utl< T»cfc— 


440.170 


I lxayiia«iat 


440.179 


j Ittaaclaa Iteva|»l«c 


440.101 


1 liMraalctM Thwayy Aidm 


440.100 




440*101 


1 AiMaTcW FlMtIca Vtrtor 


440.104 


1 »a<an $«U« ciM 


440.40 


1 ««eff«Unr-Ot«MtraHMr 


440.100 


1 Iwitia SUtliNi Attmdmt 


440.99 


1 »MC MatAl V^kar 


440.n 


1 taU 4fpllMc« U^Ux 


440.100 


1 OmII Caa ImIm t*f«lr ' 


440.04 


1 Of— gripkai 


440.100 


j OtMk Cl«it 


440.100 


1 IwvariM AaaUUac 


440.90 


1 «M*lMr Al4«r 


440.190 


j TMtHar Aii«, KaauUr XaUrtfW 


440.191 


j Tal §mmmtlw% Utti— Ofmtm 


440.171 


1 TUipliiM O^acar 


440.192 


1 1frMtar*trallar Ttvck Drlvtr 


440.193 


1 1^M*crlklat Haehlna o^rat*r 


440. IJO 


1 Trmk Drlvar, l(c«rf 4 Ufkc 


440.47 




440.193 


1 OaatfUt NachlM RepalnM 


440.194 


1 Varlflcr Oyarator (Ktyymck) 


440.197 


1 V10#« Ofarator 


440.190 


j Waltar-Valtrata - 


440.101 


J WaH Clark 


440.199 


1 WavahMitaMB 4 HacarUla Basilar 


440.44 


MaOar 


440.102 


VlO Strllat 


440.200 


Miy TaclMXclM At4« 


440.201 



TITLE: How to Get a Job 

CORPORATE AUTHOR: American Visuals Corporation, New York. 
RELEVANT TO: Disadvantaged and Handicapped. 

COMMENT: Com I c -book- 1 ike materials with title headings such as: ''Forget the 
Hangups," "Where to Look for a Job," "Use the Employment Agencies," "How 
to Fol low-Up a Lead," "When You Get An Interview." 

SOURCE: Colorado Division of Employment, 1210 Sherman Street, Denver, Colorado, 
80203, telephone number: 893-2400 or Local Employment Agencies. 

TITLE: The Job Scene 

CORPORATE AUTHOR: American Visuals Corporation, New York. 
RELEVANT TO: Disadvantaged and Handicapped. 

COMMENT: Comic-book-1 Ike materials for Individual occupations. There Is a 
booklet for each of the following occupational areas: Health Work, Dairy 
Products, Electronics Worker, Motor Transport, Public Utility, Office 
Machines, Clerical Work, Drafting, Auto Mechanics, Hotel and Restaurant, 
Furniture Making, The Food Field, Retail Sales Work, and Fabricated Plastics. 

SOURCE: Colorado Division of Employment, 1210 Sherman Street, Denver, Colorado, 
80203, telephone number: 893-2400 or Local Employment Agencies. 

TITLE: Audio-Visual Catalog , 1970 

CORPORATE AUTHOR: Colorado Division of Employment. 

RELEVANT TO: Vocational Students. 

COMMENT: This Is a catalog of films which are available through the Division 
of Employment. Films should be requested two weeks In advance. The 
following pages list 16 mm films which are most appropriate for the target 
population. 

SOURCE: Colorado Division of Employment, 1210 Sherman Street, Denver, Colorado, 
80203, telephone number: 893-2400 or Local Employment Agencies. 
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TITLE: Catalog of Films, Colorado State Library—Film Service ]S7k. 

CORPORATE AUTHOR: Various authors. 

RELEVANT TO: Disadvantaged/Hand I capped Students. 

COMMENT: Requests for films are honored when they come through local libraries 
on the established request forms. The following is a list of films which 
are available and which are appropriate for the target population. 

SOURCE: Colorado State Library Film Service, I362 Lincoln Street, Denver, 
Colorado 80203; telephone number: 892-2171. 



ACCONOIISM 

Alcohol 
Fifth StrMt: 



Sk\4 Mow 



lUSINCSS rriQUCTTE 

HoM to Lof« Your Nit CuftOM«r 

without IU«lly Trying 
If M CltpKant Anfw«rs 

OMfOUTS (EMCATIOM) 

MIU Ntkcf His H»rk 
No ftMSon to St«y 

Acl4: ISO 

Tho Ai«iM«r Is Uo4crst«n4lnf 

Anythinf for Xlckf 

Ar* Orugi the Aniwcr? 

l«yond LSD 

Curious Allc« 

Ottrkn«ss» Oorkntss 

A Day In the Death of Oonny 1. 

A Day with 11 II Cofby 

Oruf Abuia 

0ru9 Abuia: Everybody*! Hangup 
Drug Abuse: One Tcwa's Answer 
Drugs and the Mervous System 
Hallucinogens 
Hooked 

Karljuana (8FA 34 mln.) 

Marijuana (Single Concept Series 

f^rljuana: The Great Escape 

Narcotics 

lapping 

Scag: Heroin 

Sedatives 

Slow Death 

Speeds cene: The Problem of 

Afflphetaainc Abuse 
StlnuUnts 
Tripping 

tAp/Doums: Amphetamines and 

larbttuates 
Volatile Substances 
Weed: H»r\}uMnM 
What Do Drugs Do7 

OmjCS-*SOCIAL infLICATIDNS 
Acid: LSO 

The Answer Is Understanding 

Anything for Kicks 

Arc Drugs the Answer? 

leyond LSD 

Darkness* Darkness 

A Day In the Dvath of Donny 1. 

Drug Abuse: Everybody's hangup 

Drug Abuse: One To%^»s Answer 

Hooked 

Marijuana (IfA mln.) 

Narcotics 

Aapping 

Scag: Heroin 

Slow OcAth 



WLOYMCNT 

fi^ttlfif e M Is c Job 
Job Interview 

HANOI CAffCO 
Ucky 

Early KMOfnltlon of learning DlsebMltles 
PCevIn 

Loo leuenam 

Aoechlng Out 

Stress: Parents with Handicapped Children 
They C«11 He Names 

Visual Perception and a Failure to Learn 
What Color Is the Wind? 

Whet Oo You Do when You See a ilind Person? 
HEALTH AND HYGIENE 

Cleanliness and Health 
Facts about lacks 
lt*s Your Heart 

POVERTY 

Children Without 
Fifth Street: Skid Row 
Forgotten American 
i 'm Here Now 

lament of the Reservation 
losing Just the Samt 
No Handouts for Mrs. Hedgepcth 
The Pride and the Shame 
Remedy for a Riot 
Whet Harvest for the Reaper? 

PREJUOICES AND ANTIPATHfES 

•111 Cosby on Prejudice 
The Prejudice Film 
Where Is Prejudice? 

PREJUOICES AND ANTIPATHIES- 
AMCRiaN INDIANS 

How the West was Won... And Honor lost 
lament of the Reservation 
Treaties Made, Treaties Broken 

PREJUDICES AND ANTIPATHIES-IUCKS 
•lack and White: Uptight 
•lack History: lost. Stolen, or 
Strayed 

•lack Pride: The Emerging American 
Negro 

losing Just the Same 
TrtMpet for the Combo 



PREJUOICES AND ANTIPATHIES** 
MEXICAN AMERICANS 

Chlcano 

Volc« of U Raze 

SAFETY EDUCATION 

Anatomy of an Accident 
Awey We Go 
•efore It's Too Late 
Oon'e Take Chances 
Girls Icware 
Mot Stuff 
Momento 

Nobody's Victim 
Ride One 
Slips end Falls 

Some Days You Can't Make a Nickel 
What*1l You Do If? 

UNEMPLOYED 

Lament of the Reservation 
Only the Regl nning 
The Pride and the Shame 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Anything You Want to be 
Cereer Educetlon 

Challenge of Chan9e (Penn. state) 
Engineering... Challenge of the Future 
Filing Procedures In lusiness 
Getting a Job Is a Job 
In a Medtcel Laboratory 
»t*s All In a Day's Work 
Job Interview 
Key to the Future 
Miner 

lusiness In the World 
Nobody Knows Everything 

^^^a'^Iu^I Career Opportunities 
Tou and the Aerospace Future 

VOLUNTEER WORKERS 

No Htn Is an Mland 
The Volunteer Story 

WORK 

Night People's Oay 
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'•"•''"LE: Catalog 1975, Special Education Materials for the Disadvantaged and 
Slow Learners--Adult Basic Education Materials 

CORPORATE AUTHOR: Frank E, Richards Publishing Co., Inc. 

RELEVANT TO: Disadvantaged and Handicapped Students. 

COMMENT: It is suggested that the teacher request a free copy of the 1975 
catalog which provides an overview and description of appropriate 
materials. The following are excerpts from the catalog. 

SOURCE: Frank E. Richards Publishing Co., Inc., 32h First Street, 
Liverpool, New York 13088. 



PRE-l/OGlTION>4L 
&K)G1TI0N/1L 



IXAMlNATlON COPIES SCNT ON KCOUCST 



tWant A Job* 

*k - Citiinf My $o<**i S*cw»iy Cud 
-'rtt4*nf Oul Akovi Jokt>Aw34y>Af 
••^ • J»* - M**»ftf 40 InttffKTf - 

Cj«Jfl| • wtk Ptfmtl . Ktt»*n« My 



I WANT A JOB 
TRANSPARENCIES 



On The Job* 

A trqurr lo I W«nl A Jo^. f**t,^ 
C«nirnl * SvCCfulul V/Ofur* - 

(•r "AMk - oe>A| 4 G«*d JcO - $*ft 
ft*li4klf - Mik«nf M.tl«Nr( - Ktrpwif 

Autho«r Mj«fw«i W, HbdMn. Ann A. 

9frf*« N«, 157 C*y*t SI.IO 



Thi Getting Along Series of Skills* 

Awih«#: Th«4n«i M«On«y, M«<Uf.ftf C(M««, SOKKl Erfuf«i««n Otf««im*fl|, 
AviSo/ »l ft«vis«d Cd.iion' CiitfA l. C«rco'»A 

FwT Crftci'v* W*r*b«oh« llrtttinf Ktrrtl <i hi ft«*itnf. S^l*/^ *Ad A#»thm«i>c. 

V»ll- AfTEft SCHOOL 1$ OUT Onl#f N» Ul $1.75 

V»lll- Al LOOKSfOftAJOi Oi(tHNo,\n $1.75 

V#i|||- Ami AT LAST O*0tfN:m $1.75 

V»IIV- MONeV|NTMEK)C<£T a#-*N«. 1J4 $1.75 

V»IV- FH0MTin£S1OT££TM 0«*#»f:«, 12S $1.75 



Getting And Holding A Job' 

A CMt^ihrni^r no<h|fii «fvr>«o*^ 
•<P«cullir ft iKr V«u«^ AJw'l f'l'''*) 

Mwdy. IKr b«ok II 0ri^ii«4 I* W *tu>n 
•d by ih* irM»f ti M f^t*tt 



Or«lff 130 f«^>«C«*«« 



tl.TS 



Gttting Ready For Pay Ooy* - 
(3tK)okt) 
•o*h 1 - Cf»xk»nf AcfiMtn. 
C«nltni: H*vy I M«N« My Mon«y - 
WMl II 4 link -Opcn^f^ « CriKKini 
AcMwni -Wf«t*A| ChccVi- Krf**A« « 
H#C«r« - £n40f|(n| J C^Kk, 
Orrf«f ft*. 12« lijpe, c«*«f $1.50 

C«ni*nl S»«rsjw^ My Mor>«y - 
OMAtAf 4 l»yK>«i A<C*v<i| - t,Uktt>o # 
OtDMtt <- T4KM« ^V»n*y Owl ol My 
MmvM - Findini |M T«MI «( My 
StwMff - Iflliftf My M«niv y;«f% !«# 
M*. 

CM«#fte.l37 P4h«Cm«( S1.S0 
■••k 3 - ff^A/v/if rytM< 
C*fl<tnl. P«y 04y - My $st>»ftt - TM 
C*tir W«y !• fl4n - TMiiftf C«« »r My 
MrcM - U4k*nt Oul « tudjrl 
Attthtv M^f^ri W. Hutft*n. Ann A. 

Ortw N*. i:t rt^t c***t $1.25 



Mack Works In A 
Clothing Factory* 

J0*e»il £di<C<(«n. Nr.v Y«»« Cily 

Tn< uo'y «( Mjch i rii>««irM(r «ll»f 

KH^ol Hr (tiidi r*i«i9»mf.i| 
IV f4>'^M< •^yjutlty «nd ki'Mt • 
•ftbttmi iKird r.y thf rffH»«yr<>i a, 
rn«.»^Trr i^d iKr .idiwum«nl< hi m«ri 
•fv) in#m 

Of«««N* 159 ?<|>tfC««*r $1.75 



TEEN-AGERS AT WORK* 

Aui»W VvtilrO*«.n 
An Mlf«dw<.l>On I* 4 ^otk Uudy 
f#a*T! AvMwiy*! «nii#ucf>«>tainijif v)ii 
HI £f<4titfi, AnihmrK A#<t S«C.4I $f ud>#l 
m»kit ihii m«#« iru/« |uU d i^i><*t foo 
0*HntUfn «vo«kl>ooH Auirnv VvCiir 
t>»1'n. Cd*«d>njlO'. SoMM* (duCit>««i 
OtM'lmfnf. Hrmtnir^d Hijh S<h*ci. 

^»#iai C«n(tAi W«<kinf M ihf Scho«l 
C»l«ltf4- A Gil iiiU0n AU^r<1^n^ - 
•llilfy M«ik - To»r - A S«ltr*m>krl 
HellK* - Ve*« Hckil l« M^k* 0•uJ^null 
- A S>i.i)p.M| C»*#k'i j«b - HO10J4I 
Tr*yC*<li « Wo«kt4l'H«l^iv 
0#^«r N«. C«r«/ $1.75 



Jobs F*om "A" To 

Aulfwv V,ri'#. Ot»<l.n Cs/O-il.ruKy 

Y«*k Awl»>Of S»«rcai Cuti »^«v»i<>rii 
A f'il^i«il'y tllt.ll«4lrtJ MO'kIc*! tif 

lim>isx./r Ihf iivUtni *».in. 4 Mxir 
ad^lto. 147 P<»«C«t«r $1.7$ 
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Family Life* 

took 1 - P„|i,| Cnieni: Wtddini ttin - AB«lm,nl - Cinni 

un«.- V.oli»n - Ne,hi«x, _ !,»,,„, up ih, c»<.W.fn - lle,«« ol N«.Wo«(.. 

!?.hMI."' ' '"^ ' * •V.W.I. 

(VtfcrNo. 110 look 1 • r 

OrtftfNo. U? •ook2 f JO*! 



$2.00 
$t.50 
S2.00 
Sl.SO 



You 

YOU ii a h*'dbound socul Jdiuiim^nt 
Itilbook wntitn to hcio young ucoo'c 
und<r>:jnd iSfm'clve!. crejie j htittf 
t(4f im.T9e. jnd imp'o^e ih«.f icif. 
COntr*!. lOCidl {Jtilli jitd aiiitudti. 
TMough oral redding of the ttxt and m 
tftKuitton ol lothct taken from the 
rcadinf. YOU m dct^Qncd to th^t «n 
mtrT)l>«ri of the c\m, no n reader i ard 
ttM>tevel rcx^rti ai •vt<l, can lake iwrt. 
The norvreaden jnd low levti rtAlers 
canaliodo aMof thewo*kbook eitrcit«« 
tvcrpi th^ wcxd recof Dilion patjes. 
f»rtwl Conienr Wh^t ii ^enonaMy' 

- How Do Vow Gel You/ Nrionjiiiy' - 
Can You Change Your Pertonahiy' 

- Grooving Up - Y»ur tody - Your 
ThtnkinQ - Your £ mOiiont ^ Your 
Con»e»^ncf - Your Sen« of Humor - 
P*Cii>9 Your Problem - Thinking it 
Thfoi^h - Talking it Ovet - What Are 
You L»ke' - How Do You took' - 
Mow Do You Talk' " How Do You 
Acl'- How Do You Th.nfcJ- The 
Cmott^ni of Male and Ar^cr - The 
Cfr>«i*oni ol Fear ~ The Erryjiioni of 
f feature •> Fr<endi of Socieiy >• A 
Gl^tiary •{ Tc*mt Um^J Throuf r^ut the 
iook, Juiwor and Sen<o' hi^h vchooi 
#)#«Aol«f <«i age lev«it 

Author: Clare Tren^if, InttruCIO' 
SptCtal EducaiiOM. Newark Suia School. 
Nfwaik. Nfw Yoik 
Oftftr M«. 112 tiitbook - 

hardboiirvd SS.SO 
DrdK Na. 113 warkbook . 



Work For Everyons* 

Author. Helen pnvo 

lllutirator. Arthur Linut 

A vocjifoitai woikievi inwh.ch (ourieen 

you.tg jrtu'tt ditcuii th*ir •.pe,M.r«ei m 

obioining emplaymeni aod (Jo«r#n«K)fli 

Ol their loOi. Ciiefcitei ictli. 

Order No. lit n#tr C»«r Sl.75 



Manners 

A KK'al adjuitmeni workbook dei*Qncd 

'or uM With »P*cialclaiVM<fi-aliMg with 

lh« corKeUI of 9ood ntjiioen «nd 

oontideratton for oihcri. 

Author; Hek-n Prevo 

Order N».J53 Pjpe, Cover Sl.7« 

Or^r N; 1S4 Teachar'» Key 



All About The Hall Family* 

A bJ»ic reader ifworkbook lor adults fc»|inn.f*9 at the literacy level The Dook it 
watuabie to anyone whole reacHf»fcomp*ehen»K>n men iii^n grade 4 Umli t 5 ji e 
planned for l?jrnm en the primer «n4 finl g/Ade levH in rcjdmq. U'Mit G 10 -*e 
suitable for all who petd motivalKin on the iccond and thud grade ttwh 
The tioriei relate everyday acimiiet of a worker jnd hi» fJnufy Thf Mfeji will itoi 
btcon^e obtoieie and the tuperierxei preientcd are common to reiKK-ri o» jtl rjcet 
and regional backgrcundi. 

The yccabuLwy of the Morm comntt of 479 different wordi, eidutive ol 'V 
variances. Rcv«rw itor>ei in each umt and the two fmat itof'^i m Umi 10 contain no 
newwofdi. Vocabulary tent of aU wordi are mdudaj at ti>c end ol e.Kh umt 
A tn»rate guide to work tcili n provKled. Comp/cHenfon everciU'i ten word 
racvgnttion. undertiandir^g of phratei and i«ntencei. aiid Icvtl il the rej'lv inti>*|Mi(f 
the matrriAi accurately, independent recognition ol wo»d» ti devfioiM<il tr.ronoh a 
•«Oue«e ol exercisct that utiiKei the vocabulary ol thy iiory to enable ihr iiudeM 
to: 

(1) lee the itruclureor form of Icttcft. wcdi, and ohratei 
l"'r reco«.**re contonami and blendi ihai bi-gm and erKi wo<di 
AuthiK Dr. Eva C. M,.:nell (relirrdl - Chairman ol the DeiMrtmcni otElefiviiJuy 
Cdvration. AlUany Paiiih. Kitt^ion, Virg.ma. initructor in Ba»< Aami fiiuc.ii.on 
Ov^/T 20 yeari. Coninbuting jutho, to 19GC Olfice of Education GuKJr Uonk 
O^dirAk). 103 PipfCm^t $335 



/>crvice Occupations* 



fh"* tfCadenwc •inrkf.i<liirvei more 
cn.Kyiumty iKjii ever l»*ln#* m itie hi|. 

i»"v ol ih# {4)11 maiket m in- Umied 
Sii'ri AccoiittnQ 10 fT>oii recent 
uaiiti'ct i*om tiH- Umirii Suift O'li-m. 
mc»t nl t^iKv. ilie «<jfitt m 
iot* npoo<iiin«het W.11 la^e nnti" m 
wry«cr occuiutiont T»- loii .iciiO<i n 
hei*' a^j ihii i^«or<(tx>ok ifiit ii«»;tby iirp 
ftiH ''Ow j-^v /ou'ij >l«iri cjn iiu^e an 
•mp<iijiw pirfc ln< htntuii o« ririt«>ilift 
mria/'i wOii/i Atihouq'i <t<jii*»ti wttn 
m«i(</e tuii|»rt mjiier. ine vocaliuuryu 
«>«ii/ftJt«d 41 a hiw tt^t*^ »e«e4. 



Kathryn Hunirr. lo/nwil^ i M*fhly 
ncw4pj|»e# riMfir o<id PutiM^oi, /<*>w a 
iik*inl»*i ul V*>' Mcu'ly dt 1*1^ (/'t'*!* *<y 
Ol AViOii S'le 'i a V"''*"!' ft' O'.o 
VAri»«*v.vi U'liv^'tiiy tfiiri iil. j M 5 
ik'n*»V in quirl^'ice COu^ui—i l«t>m lh< 
U«Mwrftiy nl Akiot l,if"t ,n \%uui 
Who o* /ipw;(.\t% V/r^n^ n. V/mo • VVfw* .n 

i»»c M.n«iie W'vu, vvTio'i V'/i'O ol Com 
"^"•ty LeailcM 

Sa«a ThiAOP. f'n D . D"ec<oi of 
le"n«n<) Center, a {wiv^tr ciin.r juihfM, 
leachr*^ ll el^mtniiiy. ifcondjiy ^to 
v^ivC'tiiy kvtih 

Or4*rN«.202 ft.ia 
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1HE WORLD OF WORK 



1 



ON THE 
JOB 



•JPTa^CamfM 

• 24 Studwvt ftacortf BoukHU 

• Infftvctor's GvUto 

• Hftnmml St«r«ft tci 



in 300 



Th«r*i nioff lo holdinf a joh ilun 
|uM bcinc 3Mt 10 do the work. No 
nuitrr how nood j worker rt he hvt4% 
SfrviHc inkrprrionjl UcilK if he » lo 
function in j woik rntrironfiK'nt Do 
yom >iuilrnK know how io*ct lo* 
ward. jnJ along with, t'oworicrn* 
SufKVfison! Empk>>ff*' Do Ihry 
know whtth h<hjiior« on h<lp thm 
adtrinic nn thr job. And whnh ar( 
likriy lo injkc<r>«mirs'' Dothc) 
know Ihf mjpc word* rh>l r^n mt 
them Itrrd'* 



ON THE iOi will Relp prtcttdy 
uhere imHi Irjintnit effortv irr we»fc* 
rtl in Ihc jf nwlivt area of mfrr^ 
^ndlikillv Throufih uped IrMoni 
rniiiirtnf wnurn rrtfonteiand rest* 
life dram4ii;jiK«ni thai «pjrk ftroup 
d»ik«u«Mons ftiidrnrs are etpovd to 
tho«e Mlitjlioni whkh (upervHore 
and new- i'inpio)eei jfttt wrtalf the 
inoadirfuuliie« The tkilNat^utred 
vrill maeafe conftdrncr. foretlall im* 
puhe<)uiitin«. and enable Mudcnli lo 
t*pc with work envtronmcnl proMems. 



COWTINTS 



TAPU 

1 TW f Ml few l^ft. Smm iW 

4 TMM«<liTf«< H^wittlumlkatv- 
) Omi i Y*wr CmI Wk^l I* U 



p*iXVt IIMI llM t u49 

9 M«««y,W*««)r. MMttjr 1 Willing 

IIUI jf^nl ^)ritir«k M/r 

IMK Ol(KMlAM4«noffkt*ipn(KW« 

II Suk U» (m Ymi Rifl^lt Cit^* 
hcti tn4 wtit Ml tnlf A t« 

1} frMMlMMft. Hm « (•MfiAjr «i*lin 

IS Ci*i«fN«tKe SMMeiiftlolMlyvnv 
14. Tk« Fm Cirt Tlw »fMf wiy !• 



DttCUtSION TArU 

Al TWtifnWMftAMgMWA* 

TWAMm« Mm«m« 

D«llOMW*|r 
A}. »M« Iki Nrw Mm K««r i« Cft |ImCW«W< 

TW Cm^Gwm 
• I WI»>WmYwL»t«* 

TV W(«H Ptir 

Cmiwi firt4 
»2 Tkjrtrwi 

Ym 4 trim C«l U» M TkM 

T*« NMy l>«7« AW*< 

TW Km wim S«rrit 



>4 M«(*«4 1***!**! 

|i>»itMl««iC«N«fi « S7:*M 
-<«|lf*l'n«rtfft««*lCwi^ ' iO 

-^vlrASitfrfvAi Aa(«»4 ••Akl«i« 

lCO(30&SIIM>7),lfie*i 
74->l IO«M^>} 



2 



GETTING 
AJOB 



•MSm^t R«c«r4 
Ioohk«i 



joh hunting. For even trtiAe4 flu* 
4cnii. It can be jn ertdlttf . dncoura* 
pint round of bewikJettni tnterview^. 
uM*mi!lir apphcalwn forms, and 
stnn|e*lookinr want adi WtU yotir 
job-huntiny tiudenii make » tf>o6 
tm^es^ion' IH) ihe> know how lofo 
•bout wtiinf up an inrefktew? Can 
thev field diffkiiltqtie^iinnidtinnf 
the iniervww? They nuy br wHI- 
iraineJ Hin hd\e the> learned the 
ffecial ^kilh thar i hey need tofet ajob* 



CCTTJNG A iOi n a courv that 
HKltestheK alhmpiirtant ikitlt 
Tllr«uth in>olirinenl in arid tf\pot»e 
«• Ufed Insom. Ihrouf h prjiiice in 
firtp4rtii|t lat.t sHeetf and applK'ation 
fnnvK. 4nd through piilidpjiton in 
frour<iiHustion\ol t^ped drimaiic 
Mtushoni. ih« Miidrni upidty atquirn 
(he tbrlily (o handle wtlh connden<.e 
(he.fMll ranfe of reaMife probkmt 
I hit he will encounter u hen he n 
kokMf for work 



CONTENTS 



LfftlON TArCfl 

I CMtKiM«J*lk(*»mirwm Wikfiiip 
(•It. 10 ilk ti. hi>w 1^ t4tikuti 

* TW Al^iwy iMfnir* tu^it* titiftt* 
tf4 ho* tuift l*»f im>vi Ml •! in wt. 

1 WMd* Ym MkM Irim Trii«%)wy 
M«4liikfM>« I ■Hn4rnijn4 •jfi|^% 

m4 f<n owl irrinj^H** ic«m» 

WiMi Ym Htt4 U Km !• fin Owl 
M A^fUMKtA fMm lljk^liMlfnik 

dltlHVJl ^WtlKMt lllJI »ff<4l V* If Hi' 



rVoty. iwi tnif ii»p{«ii|t h%(rliift| tjrr* 
(wHv. jnJ t««fnf «wic i« 4lii«ii|r44f 

* S«Wwit Y— mW. Ikitt l« fi^wlr Ml 
if^wirrmeiiM iM mtlfli tIMin l« 
ifyro^utc «eU««( ^Mt «h<Ml yuw* 

H»»« it> miiiMHi y«4N iXtPH 
fotnii Jwinf Ihf mrtvw* 

1 Jhf rm»n*t A»f f >tfc. How ft%' 
ffnt y*«M«rif M « pmnr*t ««y 4«ni»t 
an i!)tfr*Kw 

I HMMi«D«rriCMllC«Mli«U H4«l« 
«n(wn Iftr fr«il) «iriK«H 4unii«ftl 
inUKKvmMk 

9 TWWtt^Up. W|uit«4*«tlkr<n4«l 
ip i«rM*K* H4« {• Mcrri « ♦f fer 
tttikii ttme i« ikMk it %>tt, i« 
nukr i«r« y*tt*lt hm •« iciff' 

BtKL'StlONTArit 

A TW WMf Trvfli 

WiMi Al* Y«« CMmt AW«I? 

ICmM Nt*nO«n«i 
• tlMi'iC*liU«.«r1CdlYM 

T«f«Mif •« Uiirrtt«rt Off 

H«w D*4 Y*w D« liM tM«fv)«wl 

Am'i iMfftvkw 



ri><T#i#ir pi»4fKn Il7t«pr c«tMii#iL 
3^ kiwdrm ftMO<4 HMkttt}. 

l<Hirwc1«<'i Cw*«rt. lath I.M 
■*«>fl Sl«>4Mt ^t*t4 iMhlfii 

ifO«30l>X4: I77).»S<M> 

C««MMtitA OMw -Milt iU^ Mtf 
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• If TaptOwMM 


^ CROfS- 




O VOCAHONAL 




O SKILLS* 




1 INFORMATION 




1 (01 ya 





which iir fKv«,nv>ry and hclpCul in 
tkc World of Wurk »h<lht.r one 
wtaiv 10 he I wcMcr. enimccr. 
mcchjm^' <h wrtury the Iwm* 
unJcnrandiiif o> how bmtrunscs 
ofcnitf. thcif vocabiiUO' and n»- 
lofw. n nwnlial lo ihc n«w entry 
into lh< WofU of Worli of lh< 70V 

rW^VOCAT»O^AL SJCIILS 
A INFORMATION it ih< jkiKkX 
f l& ih<*< proNemi 



CONTENTS 



UMON TAFIS 



t S«f««y TIN -H** ••4 

3. Mm a CifM*OT«r S«rviet SkOlt 
Fw Mm Stiff fniMuitl. AImM 

•II mvwJvc • nUiioMAi^ of tMM 

kw4 with • ktlUOMM W vlMRl Smw 

upt OR k«w I* he mvtl <if««irrf m 

IK* MitllMtJiif 

4. HtmSt»t TrMM< Sk«*i^» Wirk 

IMi* rriMM IftllAg owl ol 

5 TW Smtctttf* • C»M^* 
« vumrMjr uiitr(ffl4iff 

fhpo« ikr^ iu,w l<> Jo M 
nt<M vlMtlMr Iht K*H n frwrn wwi* 
v4« ur MtrMtMNfMir froM itw hvw 



T. Taunt • l«r«Mti. »^i wfc^aimi 

•# UniMtA CmH«r«t AuMMiiMk 

llwy ttfi h<»> yow 
10 CvMfMf M*Mr M»«i«rv \»lui 
•rc iKM*. iA4 iw« ,|ir> r»Un» U 

II. thtpfMi A ittrtnMf. rhcWuc 

•f »h»fl )OW IR lit* iVMfttty 



12. MrtacAMmt. Tte ««y iymh 
ff**r y««r 



MtCtmOM TAflt 

A T«« W«y. ttillii, ^, 

Ye«M. t>« C«l My Ow« Symm 
Ym W«rc Sit»»RM< I* H#rt r»«4 
ll LmI Tmm 

ft. ll S«fM» • LMltf OMi«rt«M !• Ml 

WiMri't llM r.O fw Tkk Tyf**ni«rt 

C. Im« Hm»«*« • Cmimim C>R»fUiRl 
Imy HMi^ « Cmtmmtt Cn^fUuH 
Mm T«wm M n Jl w t C»«i«i*«r C^m- 

rtW 12 TKANSfARCNCICS 



«w*i*t •'•r»m (Ik t«p» VBiwit*^ 

>• 9lw4»Rl fW*r4 •••kmt. 

>«MniCt«'* Cm**) . . . tlVtJ* 
-^•Vt l*Mirwc««f «Gm*«N.«*. IJH 
-M«r« S«y*«(t fWM(« SMkM* 




twmmn mi mH t»^» » <. anrf iMt rvttMnihtp to v«c«ti««i«l «Ml«rai 

En4b)fi Ih* itud«ni lo Nnd-«nd lik«-himw)f (HATho am ir' *'WAwr« am ir 
'IMttf* am I fotnf D «vd th«n i« took »t }ota In ttrrm of hit own unl^ 
•bililMl and n««d«. 

Mmu (and uiua<(y lar axoMdi) Stti* Oopartnwm of Education ob><c tK wi 
vocational ixploratKyi. 

Fi«W ttfta^Warm mi tmfothttie in approodt-Can ha imd in roup «r 
Iwd l i K iilliW li»»v rt *Oii->Wi idoal aaw>ai>l>ii of — ii>a «— m» yioyam 



> r.rOf^LtWNS tXFMc 



ME 

M V N«tdt Art Mt. M y BoOy 

What! Am LikaliMa 
My Fatlinft Arr Mt 
POrnI of Vifw 
My Hot)6Jt» and Inttrtftl 

Art Mt 
My Aptrtxidt || Mt 
My Opinions Art Mt 
My BehMior liMe 
My ^rOb'tfns Art Mr 



JOtS 

Jobs 

How Many jo^jt Oo 1 Know> 

Wnoliwcking 

Help Warned Abbfcvianoni 

W<nt A<Si Abtxeviation 

CrottAOfrl ^stn\^ 
XJfni Htlo Waned Adi 
Firming Htip Winled Adi That 

f •! Car«go'»tt 
Want A<n That lntff«i Mt 
tookl for En^cloymtnt 

intorniaiton 
Joo 4r tfi 
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TITLE: Modern Consumer Education 

CORPORATE AUTHOR: Grolier Educational Corporation and Educational Design Inc, 
RELEVANT TO: Consumer Education Students. 

COMMENT: See the following excerpts from the catalog for content. 
SOURCE: Instructional Systems Division, Grolier Educational Corporation, 
8^5 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10022. 
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NOTES 



1. Claire Olson Szokc, To Serve Those Who Are Handicapped (Champaign, IL 
Technical Education Research Centers/Midwest, 1973). 

2. The following publication was .particularly useful In this area: 
Douglas C. Towne and Sydney Wallace, Vocational Instructional 
Materials for Students With Special Needs (Portland, Oregon: 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 1972). 
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"f7^€rtAPTER V 



PRESCRIPTIVE EDUCATIOfSl: ; 



I l^arnershould be considered 9S uniqu^, 
ideot^haye unique duracteristics Which are 
honsidet^ by ^lert teachers in (heir efforts 
V to fostif morireff^ii/f /ear/j/o^. This is\ 
fspeciatl'^^trve in vocitioti^l^rogrkhys where pur 
topponunitfih h know esichitesfi^r^re greMer * 
fUBlWo sonie other ctkssr0pn^:s^i^^t^^nsi 

' . . ^ OoUgis^'Towne 
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J^ndivfdual P^rescr iptf ve £ducat fon is an approach which 
Involves the total educational system to help Identify and diag- 
nose a student^s needs, then to prescribe and Implement a plan 
tailored to meet that Individual's needs J 

Explanation ,pE jg ^ program centered on the student who Is falling 

because of disadvantages and/or handicaps. The program's objec- 
tives are designed to overcome the effects of those handicaps and 
to enable the student to experience success. It Is this focus on 
Individual success, rather than movement through a standardized 
program, which makes IPE the next logical i^tep In attempting to 
eliminate the failure syndrome of the disadvantaged and handicapped. 

The program Is extremely flexible and effective In facili- 
tating a student's progress both In attaining necessary salable 
skills and In developing a positive and productive self-concept. 

Proaedurea (0 Identification of students who are not succeeding In 

the regular vocational program as a result of disadvantages and/or 
handicaps. The classification of the d i sadvantaged/hand I capped 
are discussed In Chapter I of this handbook. However, additional 
Identifiable traits may be added. 

(2) Diagnosis of students who fit Into one or more of 
the categories used for identification. Determine the need to 
develop an Individual prescription for assisting the student to 
succeed vocationally and to leave school with a salable skill. 

Set up a diagnostic team if the need for one is determined 
by one or more staff members. The purpose of the team Is to 
develop a prescription consistent with the needs of that Individual. 

The selection of team members will vary with the vocational 
objectives of the ■ students. Members might include: counselor, 
vocational/academic teachers, principal, social worker, employer, 
parent, or peer. The student Is an essential member of the team. 

The size of the team will vary. It is suggested that the 
size be limited to 3-5 members for maximum effectiveness. 
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The responsibilities vary according to the program which 
the team Initiates. To develop the prescription, the team 
njembers mf'ght: 

. Test the student, 

• Make home visits. 

. Observe the student. 

• Visit on-the-job-trainmg sites. 

• Study school records. 

• Vfsit with anyone who may be close to the student 
ipastor, employer, peer, etc.). 

The student should always be aware of the ongoing activities 
of the team. 

(3) PrescHption for the individual student is the next 

step. After the team Is organized, the members will begin to 

develop a prescription which could include: 

. ^^od^f ication of curriculum. 
. Modification of schedule. 

• Use of an advocate. 

. Utilization of outside comiunity agencies. 

• Counseling student and/or parents. 
. Tutorial services. 

• Homebound study. 

• Cooperative program. 

. Vocational training beyond that already available 

• Independent study. 7«v<iii^Die, 

. Extra currlcular activities. 

The diagnostic team will select one or more of the methods 
outlined or others which may be worthwhile. It is essential that 
school personnel who are directly Involved with the student be 
aware of the prescription and be Involved In Its Implementation. 
The student wMl also be Involved and be allowed to accept or 
reject the prescription. : 

W Implementation of the program will determine Its 
success. The plan should have definite short-term objectives 
that are realistic to the student's Interest and aptitude. The 
behavior and performance modifications must be written out and 
adhered to. 

The diagnostic team will meet periodically to follow 
through with the prescription. It can proceed/ according to the 
fol lowing plan: 
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(a) Identification of student. 

(b) Establishment of diagnostic team. 

(c) Development of prescription. 

(d) Implementation of prescription. 

(e) Assessment of outcomes. 

(f) Re-evaluation of prescription. 

(g) Reassessment of outcomes. 

(5) Assessment is as Important as the prescription. 
Changes are often necessary. Success Is the objective. Success 
should not be defined only as improvement in the student's grades^ 
but rather as student feelings of success in everything involved. 

(6) Re-evaluation of the prescription Is necessary for 
continual refinement and planning of long range objectives. 
Focus on any changes in the student or the program that may 
necessitate revision of the original prescription. Success of 
the student should be the main consideration. 

(7) Reassessment of outcomes fs needed to effectively 
evaluate the program and the student's success. At this time 
the teacher must decide whether to revise, hold, or terminate 
the program. 

Outcomes As concerned school personnel continue to use this method 

of individualization, students with special needs will be served 
more realistically. The outcomes should be: lower dropout rates; 
improvement in basic communication skills; improvement In student 
attitudes; the obtalnment of successful vocational skills; and 
readiness to become a productive member of the community. 

Pre-test and post-test materials should be utilized to 
measure the degree of success the student has achieved. Per- 
formance tests, personality inventories, and aptitude batteries 
may be utilized as pre- and post-test Instruments. If signifi- 
cant changes can be recorded as a result of Individual Prescriptive 
Education the likelihood of student success will be strengthened. 
In addition, this information improves the accountability of the 
particular program. 
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NOTES 



This chapter was contributed by Ms. Patricia L. Rocco. 

The Project Tomorrow pubUcation, How to Implement Individual Prescriptive 
Education (Phase II 1972-73 Reportl Colorado State University) , developed 
by Patricia L. Rocco and Ralph Hunter, details the 'MPE" program. 
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Educators must be able to tap all available resources to serve the special 
needs student population. This includes utilizing people In the comrninlty who 
have special skills and Interests and who may volunteer to share them with needy 
youngsters* Help from these people may be in the form of tutorial services, 
apprenticeship projects, classroom assistance, etc. Community people are a 
resource that should not be overlooked. 

Many agencies provide services for the disadvantaged and handicapped. 
Charts of local, state, and national agencies—and their primary services- 
appear in this chapter. These charts are designed to assist the teacher In 
utilizing the services of the various agencies to help meet the needs of the 
student. 

Agencies which cover the areas of Employment, Law, Finances, Personal 
Needs, Special Interests, and Health are Included. Their functions and services 
are described. There is some overlapping In services among agencies and the 
most appropriate one for handling a specific problem may be determined by making 
the contact. Not every agency, depending upon the case load in the particular 
region, provides all of the services listed. 

Additional Agencies may be available in different regions, and would 
certainly be worthy of exploration. Many agencies can provide Information 
for the diagnostic team In their effort to prescribe and Implement a program 
suitable for the Individual disadvantaged and handicapped student. Some will 
send representatives to the schools, upon request, to discuss their services. 
Teachers are encouraged to explore these facilities. They are valuable re- 
sources for meeting the special needs of students. 
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Additfona) organizations and agencies which might be contacted for 
services for the disadvantaged and handicapped are: 



Federal Agencies (State and Local Offices) 



Immigration and Naturalization 

Services 
Social Security Administration 
Manpower Development and Training 

Administration 



Model Cities 
Job Corps 

National Youth Corps 

Community Action Program 

JOBS— National Alliance of Businessmen 



Educational Community Groups (Public and Private) 



Compensatory Education 

ESEA Title 1 Programs 

Pa rent -Tea Cher Associations 



Dropout prevention 
Library services 
Opportunities Industrial izatlojn 
Center 



Special Interest Groups 



National Association for the 

Advancement of Colored People 
Congress of Racial Equality 
Services Employment Redevelopment 



Association of Mexican American 

Educators 
Indian Tribal Councils 
American Indian Education Association 



State Agencies (Local Offices) 

Governor's Committee for the State Agency for the Blind 

Employment of the Handicapped State Agency for the Deaf 



Private Non-Profit Organizations 



Mental Retardation Associations 
Associations for the Blind 
Associations for the Deaf 



Crippled Children's Society 
Goodwi 1 1 industries 
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Evaluation of a student should be an ongoing process, taking Into account 
the student's progress, adjustments, and changing needs at school and at work 
stations. Continuous vocational assessment should be done, evaluating the 
individual's vocational aptitudes and Interests, and work behavior. Grades, 
performance sheets, anecdotal records, and observations and recommendations 
from teachers, counselors, and employers should be considered. 

Periodic evaluation Is a natural outgrowth of the "Individual Student 
Needs Profile" (Appendix B) if the form is used for Initially assessing the 
individual's needs. Meetings with the- diagnostic team and the student should 
be held regularly to eva^luate the student's on-going satisfaction and progress 
with the prescription and to modify the prescription where necessary. The 
pupil's progress toward achieving the performance objectives, as formulated on 
the Profile Sheet (Part 3), should be one of the subjects of these periodic 
evaluations and of the final evaluation. 

The final evaluation would occur after the student has received the 
services, modifications, or programs which were prescribed by the teacher or by 
the diagnostic team. If a teacher designed pre-test was administered when the 
prescription was developed, then a post-test would provide an objective measure 
of student progress. Counselor reports, teacher Input, etc. would also contain 
essential information regarding student growth in the areas of psychological 
and social development, particularly as they relate to employabi 1 i ty. 

Ultimately, the administration should conduct a study on the individuals 
who have received special assistance through some of the methods outlined in 
this handbook. This foMow-up study should answer the following questions: 

(1) Has the dropout rate among the disadvantaged and handicapped pupils 
decreased with the implementation of special services? 

(2) Has the employment rate of the target group increased with the 
implementation of special services? 

(3) Has the rate of absenteeism decreased with the implementation of 
special services? 

In addition, job placement should have a follow-up procedure which includes 
an assessment of job adjustment (satisfaction, wages, training, opportunities). 
It should also include feedback concerning problems in bridging the gap between 
preparing for the job and actually working on it. 

Evaluation, if effectively utilized, will provide vital information for 
modifying procedures, programs, and services to more completely meet the needs 
of the disadvantaged and handicapped student population. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PROFESSIONAL REFERENCES 

The following bibliography provides the teacher of disadvantaged and 
handicapped students with an overview of professional books In those areas. 
It is divided Into 5 sections. The books are categorized according to their 
major emphases, although in many cases the contents overlap* The topics are: 
Diaadvantaged^ Handicapped^ Handicapped'-Leazming Disabled^ VocaUoml Education^ 
and General. 

An asterisk {^) Is used to Indicate material which Is particularly 
practical and useful. 
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SUGGESTED JOURNALS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency 

American Journal of Psychology 

American Vocational Association Journal 

Bulletin of Orton Society (Learning Disabilities) 

Digest of the Mentally Retarded 

Education and Training of- the Mentally Retarded 

Exceptional Children 

Learning 

Psychology Today 

The Education Digest 

The Pointer (Mentally Retarded) 

The Winnower (Handicapped) 
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GUIDE TO APPENDICES 



The sample forms In the appendices are intended to serve as guides and 
accountability records for teachers In identifying disadvantaged and handicapped 
students, assessing their needs, and providing services for them. Teachers are 
encouraged to alter the forms where necessary or to develop new ones which would 
better suit their needs. 

APPENDIX A 

Identification Sheet for Disadvantaged Students 
Referral Sheet for Handicapped Students 

Vocational Class Data Sheet on Disadvantaged and Handicapped 

APPENDIX B 

Individual Student Needs Profile Sheet 
Sample Student Needs Profile Sheet 

List of Suggested Services or Modifications for Meeting the Needs of 
Disadvantaged and Handicapped Students 
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APPENDIX A 



IDENTIFICATION SHEET FOR DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 
(FOR TEACHER USE) 



STUDENT NAME SOCIAL SECURITY # 

AGE SEX GRADE DATE 

VOCATIONAL STUDIES AREA 

TEACHER 



Disadvantaged Students 

Identify the student according to one or more of the following effects 
of disadvantages which interfere with the accomplishment of vocational 
objectives: 

A. Academically Disadvantaged 

1. Language (sproaking/comprehenslon) deficiency. 

2. Reading and/or writing deficiency. 

3* Computational deficiency. 

^* General educational deficiency (poor attendance, dropout, 

potential dropout, lack of parental support and guidance, 
low achievement scores). 

B. Socioeconomical ly Disadvantaged 

5. Hostile or defiant attitude. 

6. Passive or apathetic attitude. 

C. Economically Disadvantaged 

7. Needs economic assistance to succeed. 

D. Other Remediable Effects 

8. Lacks proficiency in manual dexterity required for success 

in the vocational studies area. 
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REFERRAL SHEET FOR HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 
(FOR TEACHER USE) 



STUDENT NAME_ SOCIAL SECURITY # 

AGE SEX GRADE DATE 

VOCATIONAL STUDIES AREA " 

TEACHER 



Handicapped Students 

Refer the student according to the following categories of handicaps which 
prevent the pupil from accomplishing his/her vocational objectives. 
Diagnosis and classification are to be done by qualified professional 
persons (school nurse, psychologist) If not already done for special 
education purposes. 

1. Mentally Retarded 

(Rate of Intellectual development Is significantly less than 
the normal rate and their potential for academic achievement 
is estimated to be markedly less than that expected of persons 
with a normal rate of intellectual development.) 

2. Learning Disabled 

(Disorder In one or more basic psychological processes Involved 
In understanding or using spoken or written language. These 
processes may be manifested In disorders of listening, thinking, 
talking, reading, writing, spelling, or simple computing. The 
term includes conditions which have been referred to as per- 
ceptual handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction, 
dyslexia, development asphasis, etc.) 

3. Seriously Emotionally Disturbed 

(Individuals with this handicap suffer from psychiatric dis-- 
turbances which limit their ability to govern their own behavior. 
These disturbances are of such a nature and severity as to require 
one or more special educational or other type of services.) 

^. Orthopedlcal 1y Handicapped 

(These individuals have a limited ability in self-mobility, 
Sitting in a classroom and/or using materials or equipment 
for learning because of muscular, skeletal, or neuro-muscular 
Impairment.) 

5» Visually Handicapped 

(These Individuals are severely limited in their ability to 
see. ) 



Hearing Impaired 

(Have a sense of hearing that Is Inadequate for success In the 
learning situation.) 

Speech Impaired 

(Have speech patterns that differ from the normal to an extent 
which IS noticeable. Some speech disorders are articulatory, 
vocal, stuttering, delayed speech, and speech disorders 
associated with cleft palate, hearing impairment, or cerebral 
palsy.) 



Other Health Impaired 

(Have limited strength, vitality, and alertness because of 
chronic health problems such as heart conditions, tuberculosis 
rheumatic fever, nephritis, infectious hepatitis. Infectious 
mononucleosis, asthma, hemophilia, epilepsy, leukemia, diabetes, 
and other illnesses.) 

Multi-Hand icapped 

(Have a combination of handicapping conditions, each of which 

ru^V'%f°"^'^®''®^ P^3""'"9 programs or program modification. 
Check off the individual handicaps as stated above.) 



J. . 
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APPENDIX B 

INDIVIDUAL STUDENT NEEDS PROFILE SHEET 
(FOR TEACHER USE) 

Student Nam e ^ 

Age Sex Grade Date 

Vocational Studies Area . 

Vocational teacher^^ 

1. Statement of Student's Learning Problem: (identified through 
records, teacher observation, student attitude, academic 
development, etc.) 



2. How the learning problem is contributing to the student's 
lack of success In the Vocational Program: 



3. Needs of student stated in terms of short term performance 
objectives.* 



4. How the needs were determined: (^re-test, counselor reports) 



5. Services, modifications or programs prescribed to meet the student's 
needs:-- 



6. Diagnostic Team Members and Position: 



7. Final Eval uation: (post- test) 



Performance Objectives: 

1. What the student needs to know (e.g. needs to...) 

2. How the student will acquire that knowledge 

3. When the student is expected to achieve the objective 

See attached list of suggested services and modifications. 



Worksheet for 
Teachers and 
Diagnostic Team 



Sample 



APPENDIX B 



INDIVIDUAL STUDENT NEEDS PROFILE 
(FOR TEACHER USE) 



Student Name 



Age 18_ 



Sex 



F 



Grade 



12th Date 



Vocational Studies Area Business 



Vocational teache r Referred by Business Math Teacher 



1. Statement of Student's Learning Problems. (Identified through 
records, teacher observation, student attitude, academic ^ 
development, etc.): a) academically disadvantaged — inadequate 
computational skills^ insufficient understanding of mathemati^ 
cal terminology, b) Problem with eyes — they don^t seem to 
move together, o) Extremely tense. 

2. How the learning problem is contributing to the student's 

lack of success in the Vocational Program: a) Difficulty with 
math is a barrier to success in the business math class, 
b) Has difficulty taking notes from the blackboard, c) Tenses 
up on tests and writes the throng answer. She becomes extremely 
tense when working on something for any length of time and is 
unable to perform. 

Needs of student stated in terms of short term performance 
objectives, a) Needs to be able to understand and compute the 
following types of business math problems: basic mathematical 
operations; bank reconciliations; percentages; algebraic oper- 
ations; notes and interest; inventory depreciation, b) Needs 
to relax and release tension. 

h. How the needs were determined: (pre-test, counselor reports) 

Teacher recormendations (teacher prepared pre^test)-. Counselor 
reports based on testing. 

5. Services, modifications or programs prescribed to meet the stu- 
dent's needs, a) Get tutor to help with business math problems 
described in part (3). b) Pair with another student to make 
carbon copies of blackboard notes, c) Provide oral tests instead 
of written^ whenever possible, d) Refer for eye examination. 

e) Allow her to do work in short periods of time to relax and 
walk around in between to prevent and release any build up of 
tension. 

6. Diagnostic Team Members and Position: Business Math Instructor; 
Vocational Coordinator; Student; Counselor; Tutor. 

7. Final Evaluation: (post-test) Teacher prepared post^test in 
Business Math. 
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LIST OF SUGGESTED SERVICES OR MODIFICATIONS FOR MEETING THE NEEDS OF 
DISADVANTAGED AND HANDICAPPED STUDENTS* 



bl 1 Ingual Instruction 
remedial reading 



Curriculum Modification 



bicultural orientation 



Schedule Changes 



teachers - classes 
homebound instruction 
longer total time for course 

completion 
drop a class — double up in another 
programs conducted In cooperation 

with business and industry 



longer (shorter) classes 
extension (shortening) of school day 
discussion periods 
peer instruction 
mini-courses of single skill 
development 



tutors 

pa rap rof es s i ona 1 s 



Use of Community Classroom Aides 

teacher aides 
volunteers 



Counsel ing 



guidance 

job placement and follow-up 



fami ly counsel Ing 



Facilities and Equipment 



special lighting 
modifications of desks, work 

benches, equipment 
mobile units, workshops (especially 

in rural areas with limited 

faci 1 i ties) 



sound amplification devices 
audio-visual aides (cassettes, 
films) 



Instructional Materials 



individualized instructional 
materials in Braille 
large print materials 



packages printed rather than verbal instruc- 

tions 

simplified instruction guides and 
manuals 



-The examples listed above should not limit local personnel in their planning. 
Local needs may be met by specific and unique services not found on any list. 
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